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CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTITION IN ITALY. 
(Concluded from p, 422. 

Derived from the Befana is, perhaps, further 
the Italian expression dar la beffa, beffeggiare, to 
make game of any one, from the circumstance of 
the Magi having made game of Herod in not going 
back to him as he expected, but returning to their 
own country another way. Closely allied with 
dar la beffa is the expression berta, a household 
word in Italy for gossip and small jokes ; far’ la 
berta and dar’ la berta mean to play off a prac- 
tical joke or make a fool of anyone. Prof. Filippo 
Mori, in the Giovedi, gives the following Tuscan 
legend for the origin of the expression :— 

“There was a peasant named Campriano who was 
condemned to death after this manner: he was to be tied 
in a sack and thrown into the sea. As the executioners 
were carrying him bound towards the shore they were 
overtaken by brigands, who thought there must be some 
great treasure in the sack. The executioners ran away 
frightened, and the brigands opened the sack, When they 
found only a man in it they were so disappointed that 
they would have killed him. ry 

— did you get put into the sack?’ first asked one 

em. 


“*I was put into the sack,’ he replied, with 
great cunning, ‘because I refused what other men 
id reckon great good fortune, The two men 


you saw running away are two great barons, who! 


were commissioned to fetch me and take me b 
force to the King of Franconia, who has determined 
should marry his daughter Berta. Before now he has 
sent ambassadors to beg me to come and marry her, but 
I refused, showing them that I have always lived asa 
countryman and should be miserable at court.’ 

“* And why is he, a king, so anxious that you, a 
countryman, should marry his daughter?’ inquired the 
brigand, shrewdly. 

“* Because,’ replied the peasant, equal to the occasion, 
* he has learnt from his oracle that unless his daughter 
marries a countryman he will lose his crown and all the 
country will go to wrack and ruin. So now he sent these 
two great barons to take me to him by force, and they 
are taking me to the shore, where a great ship awaits us 
in which I am to be embarked.’ 

“* You are foolish, indeed, to complain of such good 
fortune !’ answered the brigand. 

“* Will you change places with me?’ asked Campriano. 

“* Gladly enough,’ replied the brigand. 

“*Then I'll give you leave to do so,’ said Campriano, 
‘on condition that you promise to remember me when 
you come into possession of your kingdom, for whoso 
marries Berta will be king of al! Franconia.’ 

“* Yes! yes! I won’t forget you,’ answered the brigand, 
fairly caught by the bait; ‘only make haste and let me 
get into the sack before those great barons come back, 
lest they should discover the exchange we have made.’ 

“Campriano got out readily enough, and walked away 
as soon as he had made fast the mouth of the sack; and 
the other brigands having gone away too, the execu- 
tioners came stealthily back. Finding the coast clear 
and the sack looking just as when they left it, they ran off 
with it again, and plunged it into the sea with all expe- 
dition before any other hindrance might occur.” 

The same writer says that dare la madre di 
Orlando is convertible with dar’ la Berta, because 
one tradition makes Berta the mother of Orlando, 
and I give it on his authority, as I have not met 
with it myself, but dar la berta is often to be met. 
He also points out that there are four princesses 
of the name of Bertha celebrated in the chronicles 
and minstrelsy of the Middle Ages: (1) Bertha 
** of the long foot,” daughter of Charles Albert, 
Count of Laon, Queen of France in 751; (2) a 
daughter of Charlemagne ; (3) a daughter of Pepin, 
King of Aquitaine ; and (4) a daughter of Lothario, 
King of Lorraine, and wife of Theobald II. , Count 
of Provence, who by her second marriage with 
Albert II. became mother of Guido, Marchese di 
Toscana ; but he does not supply any tradition 
connecting any of these with the origin of the 
expression in question. 

Bertha holds a prominent place in the popular 
mythology of Tirol, where her name has received 
the locally favourite changes, making it Berchtl 
and Perchtl. I have given in T'raditions of Tirol 
some stories concerning her with which the Ziller- 
thal is rife. She is supposed there to appear 
chiefly at Epiphany time, and to be accompanied 
by a whole tribe of little ay in white but 
ragged clothing (said by Borner, Volkssagen, p. 133, 
to be the souls of unbaptized children): “If you 
ask a Tirolean peasant who the Berchtl was, he 
will probably tell you she was Pilate’s wife, to 
whom redemption was given because of her inter- 
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vention in favour of the Man of Sorrows, but that 
it is her penance to wander over the earth till 
the last day as a restless spirit, and that as the 
Epiphany was the season of favour to the Gentiles, 
among whose firstfruits she was, it is at that 
season she is most often seen and in her most 
favourable mood. It must be confessed that some 
of his stories about her will betray a certain amount 
of inconsistency, for he will sepresent her carrying 
off children, wounding belated travellers, and per- 
forming many acts incompatible with the character 
of a penitent soul, and more in keeping with the 
analogous legend of Lilith...... Tf you put the same 
question to a comparative mythologist......he will 
tell you she is Perahta (‘the bright’), daughter of 
Dagha (‘the day’), whose whiteness has made her 
to be considered the goddess of winter, who visited 
the earth for twelve winter nights and spoilt all 
the flax of those idle maidens who had left any 
unspun on the last day of the year, and carried in 
her hand a broken plough in token that the earth 
was hardened against tillage; whose brightness 
has made her to be reckoned the all-producing 
earth-mother, with golden hair like the waving 
corn; the Hertha of the Suabian, the Jéetha of 
the Scandinavian," the Berecynthia of the Phry- 
gian,” and to other nations known as Cybele, 
Rhea, Isis, Diana, &c.” 

The Tirolese have also the very same Tuscan 
story of the man wheedled into the executioner’s 
sack by the false expectation of marrying a princess, 
but the name of Berchtl does not occur in it, and 
the roguish peasant is called Taland instead of 
Campriano.° 

Supposing “ Berta” to have stood for Pilate’s 
wife, dar’ la Berta may be thought to have had 
a similarity of origin to that ascribed to “ All 
Fools’ Day” in the mocking of our Lord and the 
sending Him backwards and forwards between 
Pilate and Herod. Nor is it so farfetched to 
expect to find traditions of Pilate in Roman par- 
lance, for it is a Roman tradition that Pilate re- 
turned to Rome after his governorship of Judea, 
and ended his life by throwing himself into the 
Tiber. The curious old house now commonly 
called Rienzi’s house, up to the year 1709, when 
the inscription was found which is thought to 
prove it to be Rienzi’s, had no other name than 
Casa di Pilato. The name of bertuccia was 


* Nork, Mythologie der Volkssagen ; and Max Miiller. 

» L’Abbé Banier, Mythology explained from History, 
vol, a 564, note a. 

* “ How the Richest became the Poorest,” in House- 
hold Stories from the Land of Hofer. 

* At Ste. Colombe, a suburb opposite Vienne, on 
the Rhbdéne, is an old tower, where local tradition says 
that, having been sent in exile to Vienne, he committed 
suicide by throwing himself into the river. A sort of 
triumphal arch or gateway with an obelisk on it, in 
ae suburb, also goes by the name of “ Pilate's 


given to the ape from the above use of the word 


Another Roman 3-9 derived from an old 
custom which calls for notice in this place, is 
segar la vecchia, lit., “to saw the old woman.” 
The vecchia in this instance is a puppet repre- 
senting a very ugly old woman, the pensnadlin 
tion of Lent, and the amusement in nurseries and 
schools is to cut this puppet in halves on Mid- 
Lent Thursday, and scramble for the figs and 
sweetmeats with which it is stuffed. This custom 
has not yet died out, but the writer in the Giovedi 
I have already quoted cites a MS. account 
Francesco Valesio, the antiquary, from which it 
appears that it was formerly the custom to carry 
such a puppet, of colossal size, through the streets 
of Rome, much in the way Guy Fawkes is carried 
in England, followed by a hooting multitude till 
it reached the Forum, where the ple had made 
ready a scaffold to receive it. Two stout youths 
then undertook the operation of sawing it in two, 
and as they did so the good things with which it 
was stuffed, notably figs, apples, and grapes (dried 
or ed), for which the crowd below scram- 
bled, fell out. The scaffold was formed of a 
quadrangular flight of steps, which were well 
soaped to render the efforts to climb them more 
difficult and ludicrous. The writer does not say 
when the custom ceased, but I never met any one 
who remembered it. Some of those I have asked 
have added spontaneously to the expression of 
their unacquaintance with this, ‘‘ But there is the 
scaletta ; that goes on still.” The scaletta seems to 
designate the rather sorry game of pinning a flight 
of steps, cut out in paper, slily on to the back of 
any one who is simple enough not to perceive what 
is being done to him. This operation is no sooner 
completed than the victim becomes the butt of all 
the passers-by, and from the upper windows of 
the houses he passes is liable to have flour and 

rhaps worse projectiles thrown down upon him, 

he writer I have quoted also mentions this, and 
reckons it a remnant of the soapy staircase of the 
vecchia’s scaffold. I have myself only once seen 
the joke played off; the waggling of the ladder 
certainly had a ludicrous effect as the unconscious 
victim walked along. 

A notice of Italian superstitions would be in- 
complete without some mention of the Carneval ; 
for the purpose of these columns, however, a few 
brief passages may suffice. A Turkish visitor to 
Rome has thus described his impression of it 
and of the succeeding Ash Wednesday office at 
a time when it had wore life than it is ever likely 
to present again. “The Romans are annually 
possessed by’ a periodical madness,” he wrote, “ at 
the beginning of the bot season. But as soon 


as the malady has fully declared itself, and has 
attained its height, they are all assembled into 
their churches, where their priests apply a certain 
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blackish-grey powder to their foreheads, which 
has the effect of instantly restoring the empire of 
reason to their brain.” 

The Carneval has different durations in dif- 
ferent parts of Italy; in Rome it is the shortest, 
and used hence to be the most brilliant. In 
some places it begins on the morrow of Christmas, 
at other places on the morrow of Epiphany, at 
others, again, on the day after St. Anthony's 
January 17), at others on the day following the 
(erifieevion, all, however, ending at the dawn of 
Ash Wednesday, except in Milan, where the Am- 
brosian rite permits its prolongation to the Saturday 
before the first Sunday in Lent. In Rome it only 
commences on the Saturday before Sexagesima 
Sunday. In the year 1873 the newly established 
Italian Government, as a mode of winning popu- 
larity, gave permission for it to commence with 
the beginning of the year, but, with the exception 
of a few buzzurri,® no one took advantage of it. 

The word is very variously derived by different 
writers. The most common and obvious deriva- 
tion is from carne vale, “ good-bye to meat”; but 
La Crusca, Ducange, Muratori, Politi, and others 
reckon it comes from carne-aval, from the greater 
swallowing of meat supposed to take place in the 
days preceding the long fast ; and Ottavio Fer- 
rario makes it the same with Carnalia, the Low 
Latin name for Saturnalia. Menage accepts this 
derivation. There is no doubt that the Carneval isa 
remnant of the festivals of the earlier religion, but 
the time of year is thought to make it more pro- 
bable that it succeeded to the Bacchanalia. The 
connexion has been traced by P. Paciaudi, of 
Rome, and others. One of the present amuse- 
ments of the Carneval is running about the streets 
striking people with a long bladder, in which a 
trace of one of the diversions of the Lupercalia, 
celebrated in February, may be found. St. 
Asterius, Bishop of Amasea in the fourth cen- 
tury, mentions the custom of men dressing as 
women as one of the favourite modes of masquing, 


and this is also a favourite custom of the Carneval ; |" 


the moccoli night is said to be a remnant of a 
commemoration of the search of Ceres after Pro- 
serpine. Various councils of the Church were 
occupied with the suppression of these remnants 
of paganism, but they never succeeded in doing 
more than moderating their licence to a certain 
extent. Pious persons have instituted devout 
functions in various churches and oratories, in- 


* Buzzurro is Florentine vernacular for a strect-seller 
of roasted chestnuts (called in Rome a caldarrostaro, or 
seller of hot grilled things). The Romans, who are too 
courteous ever to laugh at a foreigner, are yet given to 
be impatient of the multitudinous provincialisms of their 
own countrymen, and this particular one was caught up, 
and has been applied ever since as a generic name to 
= immigrated from Florence with the Govern- 
men 


tended both as a reparation for the follies of those 
who engage in the Carneval, and as a counter 
attraction to it. The most remarkable of these 
was at the oratory of the Caravita, where in former 
days wax representations of Bible scenes were 
given. Those of the year 1718, when the vision 
of Ezechiel was represented ; of a series of scenes 
out of the Apocalypse in 1721; of the Miracle of 
the Loaves in 1722, are specially on record. The 
Sovereign Pontiff, too, was wont to go there in 
state, also to S. Lorenzo in Damaso and to the 
Gesii, on the three principal days of Carneval, 
like ‘Job sacrificing tor his sons at the time of 
their feastings. In schools and colleges for all 
classes it is the custom to let the children get 
up private theatricals, to which they are allowed 
to invite their friends, by way of keeping them 
out of the Corso, The Corso has been the chief 
site of the Carneval since 1464. Before that, and 
occasionally since, it was kept in Piazza Navona, 
Monte Testaccio, Campo de’ Fiori, Via Florida, 
and Via Giulia. R. H. Busx. 


P.S.—The following, from Addison’s Remarks 
on Several Parts of Italy, supplies a contemporary 
testimony to much of what I have advanced, 
supra, pp. 163 and 201:— 


“The notion of witchcraft prevails (1703) very much 
in Switzerland. I have often been tired with accounts 
of this nature from very sensible men furnished with 
matters of fact, as they pretend, within the compass of 
their own knowledge. There have been many executions 
on this account, and in the canton of Bern there were 
some put to death during my stay at Geneva.” 


Oddly enough, Addison goes on after this to admit 
a kind of lurking belief in it himself: — 


“ One finds the same humour prevails in most of the 
rocky, barren parts of Europe. Whether it be that 
poverty and ignorance, which are generally the products 
of those countries, may really engage a wretch in such 
dark practices, or whether,” &c, 


NISBET OF THAT ILK. 
(See 6% 8. ix. 168, 406, &c.) 

More than one correspondent of “N. & Q.” has, 
at different times, lately drawn attention to the 
history of this ancient Scottish house, and raised 
questions on which I should be glad to avail 
myself of the interest shown by their communica- 
tions to express some views of my own, as well as 
to raise some fresh problems which have occurred 
to me in the course of my investigations. 

Mr. Bonr’s “Chiliarch,” or Colonel, William 
Nisbet, of the Swedish service, is one of the many 
Scots ([ do not call them North Britons, any more 
than I call Mr. Bone himself a South Briton), whose 
names have become indissolubly associated with 
the most famous historic armies in Europe. What 
precise degree of kinship Col. William Nisbet 
could count with his chief I do not at present 
know, and the extreme points of time given by 
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Mr. Bowe cover a rather wide area. It is not 
clear to me what is the exact period to be taken 
as his floruit. The first date mentioned, 1596, 
would be rather early for his apparent history, in 
any service but that of France. If the second, 
1660, can be accepted as the outside date for the 
death of the “ Chiliarch,” he may have served as a 
young man under Gustavus Adolphus, like many 
others of his countrymen. 

The list of officers appended to the History of 
Mackay’s Regiment, by Mr. Mackay of Ben Reay, 
contains the names of several who are recorded to 
have been subsequently “Colonels of Swedes.” 
But there is no Nisbet among them. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the ‘‘ noble and well- 
born ” colonel, who was laid to rest in the church 
of St. Lawrence at Upsala, went straight from his 
own country into the service of Sweden. 

With regard to Sir Alexander Nisbet of that 
ilk, Sheriff of Berwickshire, ¢. Car. I., I may say 
that the last mention which I find of him in Act. 
Parl. Scot. is in the 1649 c. 364, where his 
arrest is ordered at the instance of his creditors. 
He had been imprisoned for debt by the 1647 
c. 164, but Montrose bad set him free. In 
the Retours I find that by Ing. Spec., Berwick 
(189), May 2, 1633, Dame Catherine Swyntoun, 
spouse of Sir Alexander Nisbet of that ilk, Knt., 
was served heir to John Swyntoun of that ilk, 
her brother german, in lands in Whitsom, in the 
regality of Torphichen. Again, by Ing. Spec., Ber- 
wick (494), Supp., Feb. 23, 1590, George Nisbet of 
that ilk was served heir to Philip Nisbet of that ilk, 
his father, in lands in Lammermuir. And by Inq. 
Spec., Berwick (25), July 9, 1601, Philip Nesbit 
was served heir to George Nesbit of that ilk, his 
father, in the lands of the town and territory of 
West Nesbit, and others. 

The two principal orthographies, Nisbet and 
Nesbit, are, it will be observed, interchangeably 
used in the Retours and other public documents ; 
nevertheless, the dominant form, and the one 
which, in view of the great Scottish heraldic 
author, may well be called the historic form, is 
Nisbet. So the author of the System wrote him- 
self, and so we should write of him. It is about 
as difficult to recognize the identity of “ Nesbit” as 
a herald as it is to apprehend the personality of 
the “ divine Williams,” of whom some continental 
admirers have spoken in terms of high praise. 

It may be of interest to readers of “ N. & Q.” 
who follow the English and Scottish Record pub- 
lications if I mention that the valuable edition 
of the Hxchequer Rolls of Scotland, by George 
Barnett, LL.D., Lyon King of Arms (Edinburgh, 
H.M. General Register House, 1882-4), contains 
notices of several members of this house. In the 
latest volumes of the Exchequer Rolls I find the 
following passages illustrating the history of the 
Nisbets of that ilk during the fifteenth century :— 


Vol. v. p. 489. Computus of Patrick Hepburn 
of Hailes, a.p. 1451. Relief for the lands of 
Nesbit, 26/. 13s. 4d.; sasine granted to Adam of 
Nesbit within the period of the computus. 

Ibid., p. 496. William of Nesbit, baillie of Edin- 
burgh, a.p. 1445. 

Vol. vi. p. 93. Computus of Patrick, Lord 
Hailes, a.pv. 1455. Relief, 10/., from the lands of 
Raufburne ; sasine thereof granted to Alexander 
Nesbit. 

Ibid., p. 184. Computus of the same, a.p. 1456. 
Escheat of umquhile James Nesbit, cautioner for 
James Hog, traitor, who fled into England at the 
time of the last Iter, and who himself subse- 
quently, “ pro demeritis suis pena mortis luit,”— 
granted to Hugh Liddale. 

Vol. vii. p. 282. Computus of John Multrare, 
Custumar of Ayr, a.p. 1464. Payment of 301. to 
Murdoch Nesbitt, by order of David Guthrie, 
treasurer, for the capture of David and John 
Weyr, rebels, justified at Lochmahen. 

I have made these few citations simply, of 
course, by way of indicating the best sources of 
documentary evidence for Scottish family history 
to which inquirers can be referred. My excerpts 
have no pretension to being anything more than 
excerpts, but they will serve their purpose if they 
direct attention to the Origines which should 
always be sought before the construction of any 
genealogical hypothesis. 

Some account of Sir Alexander Nisbet of that 
ilk, t. Car. I., will be found in Anderson’s Scottish 
Nation, s.v. He was, with all his sons, a devoted 
royalist, so that his imprisonment for debt had no 
doubt a political cause. Sir Philip, his eldest 
son, was taken at Philiphaugh, and beheaded 
at Glasgow, 1646, vitd patris. Two other sons, 
Alexander and Robert, fell ex parte regis, under 
Montrose. Adam, the youngest, was father of 
Alexander Nisbet, the herald, who, being himself 
childless, recognized the family of Dean as next 
heirs to Nisbet of that ilk. The succession opened 
on the death of the author of the System of 
Heraldry, which took place at Dirleton in 1725, 
and I am not aware that any doubt has ever pre- 
vailed in Scotland with regard to the representa- 
tion of Nisbet of that ilk. There is, however, a 
pedigree of a family of the name in Dugdale’s 
Visitation of Yorkshire, 1665 (Surtees Society), 
which, if capable of proof, would alter the received 
opinion. I think it may be worth while to return 
to the subject in a future number. 

©. H, E. CarmicHakt. 
New University Club, 8.W. 


Hans Sacus THe Story or Sir 
CALTHORPE AND THE SHoEMAKER.—Camden tells 
us, in his Remaines concerning Brittaine and the 
Inhabitants thereof, a good story about Sir Philip 
Calthorpe, “how he purged John Drakes, the 
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shoemaker of Norwich in the time of King Henry 
VIIIL., of the proud humour which our people 
have to be of the gentlemen’s cut.” Sir Philip, 
having given his tailor some cloth to make a gown, 
John came one day into the shop, and admiring 
the cloth, desired to have one for himself, and of 
the same fashion. When the knight came to fit 
his gown, and saw the other piece of cloth, he 
asked whose it was. 

“ Qnoth the Taylour, it is John Drakes, who will have 
it made of the selfsame fashion that yours is made of. 
Well, said the knight, in good time be it. I will have 
mine made as full of cuts as thy shears can make it...... 
John Drakes, when he bud no time to go to the Taylours 
till Christmas Day, when he had hoped to have worn 
his gown, perceiving it full of cuts, began to swear with 
the Taylour for the making of his gown after that sort. 
I have done nothing, quoth the Taylour, but that you 
bid me; for as Sir Philip Calthorpe’s is, even so have I 
made yours. By my latchet, quoth John Drakes, I will 
never wear gentlemens fashion again.” 

This story has a marvellous likeness to one told by 
Hans Sachs, of a Bavarian peasant and his lord :— 
** Ein Bauernknecht, Heinz Délp genannt 
derselbig eines Abends spat 
gen Landshut zu ‘nem Schneider trat, 
und ihm ’nen groben Zwillich bracht’, 
dass er ihm einen Kittel macht’,” &c. 
On entering the shop he finds his lord, who had 
just come on a similar errand, and having given 
his orders goes out, but stops outside the door to 
listen. Heinz Délp orders his cloak to be made 
exactly like that of his lord, whereupon the latter, 
as soon as the countryman is gone, comes in again 
and says to the tailor :— 
“ Hir’ Meister, nit vermeid’, 
Mein Kittel mir durchaus zerschneid’, 
Von oben an bis auf den Saum 
Ein’n Strich nit breiter denn ein Daum,” &c. 
On the following Sunday morning Heinz comes 
for his cloak, and falls into a great rage on finding 
how literally his instructions have been carried 
out. He swears that he will not wear the cloak ; 
but his Jord is there already before him, and having 
his own cloak on, compels the unfortunate country- 
man to put on his and walk to church in it, where, 
of course, he becomes the laughing-stock of the 
whole congregation. 

The adventure of Sir Philip and the shoemaker, 
if true, must have taken place not later than 1547, 
and if it once found its way into Germany, would 
be likely enough to reach the ears of the witty old 
Meistetsinger of Niirnberg, who would not be slow 
to adopt and improve upon it. His Schwank, 
which is dated 1557, “‘den 6 Tag Weinmonand” 
(t.e., October 6), is well worth reading. + 

Frev. Noreare. 


Resvrcam.—There is a well-known story told 
of the origin of this inscription, which is placed 
over the south door of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is, 
in brief, that “when Sir Christopher Wren had 
marked out the dimensions of the great dome, and 


fixed upon the centre, a labourer was ordered to 
bring a flat stone from the heaps of rubbish, to be 
laid for a direction for the workmen. It happened 
to be a piece of a gravestone, with nothing remaining 
of the inscription but the single word REsURGAM.” 
This, adds the guide-book, “ was regarded as a 
good omen, and worthy to be commemorated,” 
Now, in Forshall’s Westminster School, Past and 
Present, 1884, p. 140, it is mentioned that Dr. 
John King, an old Westminster, who became 
Bishop of London in 1611, and died in 1621, was 
buried in the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, “ with 
the single word resurgam on his gravestone.” If 
it may be inferred from this that the bishop’s 
gravestone, or a portion of it, was the very one 
taken to mark the centre, the coincidence seems 
worth noticing, more especially as this occupant 
of the see of London was a man of such ability 
that James I, used to call him “the king of 
preachers,” J. H. L, 


“Arnenx the sur- 
viving author of Athene Cantabrigienses, I may 
perhaps be allowed to point out an omission from 
that work. Under the year 1585 there should 
have been included the name of Thomas Alfield, 
or Aufield, who was educated at Eton School, and 
thence elected to a scholarship at King’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1568, Harwood mentions this cir- 
cumstance in Alwmni Etonenses, p. 182, but he 
adds no biographical particulars concerning Alfield, 
who, I may observe, is not mentioned in William 
Cole’s MS. collections for Athene Cantabrigienses, 
now preserved in the British Museum. After 
residing for some time in the university, Alfield 
was converted to the Roman Catholic faith, and 
going beyond the seas to the English College at 
Rheims, he studied .divinity there under the 
assumed name of Badger, and was ordained priest 
in 1581. He was sent on the English mission the 
same year. Soon after his arrival in this country 
he was apprehended and put to the torture. He 
so far yielded as to consent to go to the Protestant 
church, whereupon he was set free. Afterwards, 
however, he sincerely repented his weakness, and 
resumed his functions as a missioner. He im- 
ported into the kingdom some copies of Dr. (after- 
wards Cardinal) Allen’s True and Modest Defence 
of English Catholics that suffer for their Faith, and 
dispersed them with the help of Thomas Webley, 
a dyer. They were both arrested, and most cruelly 
tortured in prison. On July 5, 1585, they were 
arraigned at the Sessions Hall, in the Old Bailey, 
and having been “found guiltie, condemned, and 
had judgment, as felons to be hanged, for publish- 
ing of books, containing false, seditious, and 
slaunderous matter, to the defamation of our Sove- 
raygne lady the Queene, these were on the next 
morrow executed at Tyborne accordingly ” (Stowe’s 
Annales, ed. 1614, p. 708). Their offence being 
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felony, they were simply hanged, and not butchered 
alive with the knife of the executioner. 

Farther particulars respecting Alfield may be 
found in the Letters and Memorials of Cardinal 
Allen, edited by the late Dr. Knox; the First 
and Second Diaries of the English College, Douay ; 
and Bishop Challoner’s Memoirs of Missionary 
Priests. Taomrson Cooper, F.S.A. 


An Orcapian Ayecpors.—In the History of 
Orkneu, by the Rev. George Barry, D.D., minister 
of Shapinshay, published in 1805, the following 
anecdote occurs, purporting to be printed from 
the MS. (Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh) of Mr. 
Mathew MacKaile, apothecary at Aberdeen, who 
in 1664 visited those islands :— 

“ Bees are so rare there that a young man in the end 

of April stopt the skep (which a lady had taken thither 
from Angus) with a piece of peat. About eight days 
thereafter the laird, going to look after them, found 
them all dead. His family being convened, he inquired 
who had done it. The actor did confidently answer, 
that upon such a day he did it because they were all 
flying uway.”’— P. 453. 
Whether Sir Walter Scott had heard this story on 
his visit to Orkney in 1814, or seen the anecdote 
in this book, it is impossible to say; but he has 
certainly reproduced it, and in a much more 
amusing form, in The Pirate, published in 1821, 
the supposed date of the action of which may be 
about 1700. It is put in the mouth of the im- 
prover of agriculture in Shetland and Orkney, 
Triptolemus Yellowley. He “had imported nine 
skeps for the improvement of the country, and forthe 
turning of the heather bloom into wax and honey,” 
and in reply to Cleveland, who inquired in the 
council chamber at Kirkwall concerning the success 
of the experiment, he replies :— 

“They died of ower muckle care, like Lucky Christie's 
chickens. I asked to see the skeps, and cunning and 
joyful did the fallow look who was to have taken care 
of them. ‘ Had there been onybody in charge but mysell,’ 
he said, ‘ ye might have seen the skeps, or whatever you 
ca’ them ; but there wad hae been as mony solan geese 
as flees in them, if it hadna been for my four quarters ; 
for I watched them so closely that I saw them «’ creep- 
ing out at the little holes one sunny morning, and if I 
had not stopped the leak on the instant with a bit 
clay, the deil a bee, or flee, or whatever they are, would 
have been left in the skeps, as ye ca’ them!’ In a 
word, sir, he had clagged up the hives, as if the puir things 
had had the pestilence, and my bees were as dead as if 
they had been smeaked—and so ends my hope, generandi 
gloria mellis, Virgilius hath it,”—Chap. xxxv. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Earty patep “ Ex-Lisris.”—I recently came 
across a curious ex-libris. As it is not mentioned 
by Mr. Warren in his list of early dated book- 
plates, it seems to deserve a corner in “N. & Q.” 
Arms, a cross engrailed gu. between four water 
bougets, impaling three gauntlets, 2 and 1. Tinc- 
tures not given ; above an earl’s coronet; and in a 


ribbon running round the shield, ‘‘ Non est mortale 
quod opto semper eadem ex dono Rachael Comi- 
tess Bathon dotarie# an dom Bon temps 
viendra Nevile fano.” A sufficiently incoherent 
and in parts incomprebensible inscription. It is 
not stuck in after the manner of book-plates, but 
stamped on the paper lining the cover of the book, 
front and back. The same arms, &c., appear in 
gold on both sides of the binding. The book is 
Prelectiones Theologice of one Richard . Holds- 
worth, S.T.D., printed in London, “ typis Jacobi 
Flesher, mpcixt.” Ross 
54, Lancaster Gate, W. 


Catuinc Caurcurs arrer THe CaRIsTIAN 
Names or Eminent Mey.—This is not merely a 
modern and colonial custom. It existed, as it 
seems, extensively in the old Brito-Celtic Church, 
Many of the Cornish parishes are believed to be 
named after the founders of the churches, ¢.9., 
those called after the family of King Breachan, 
St. Constantine, &c. W. S. Lacu-Szyrma. 


Sitn’s “Dict, or Gr. anp Rom. Biocr. anp 
Myrnotocy.”—It may be as well to note for future 
editors two, as it appears to me, inadvertent omis- 
sions in this most useful book. ‘I’. Cooper, in his 
Thesaurus, 1578, gives them thus :— 

“ Cymodoce, the daughter of Oceanus and Tethis,” 

‘ - Cymothoe, the daughter of Nereus, and wyfe to Nep- 
une. 
Br. Nicnorsoy, 

Frovust. —The authorship of the small and 
lively work, Osmé ; or, the Spirit of Froust (1853), 
has already been noticed in these pages. Did my 
old friend John Bolland thereby add an expres- 
sive word to the English language? I ask this, 
as,in a leading article on May- weather in the 
Standard, May 5, the writer speaks of “‘ a genera- 
tion that frousts over the fire, that is flannelled 
up to the chin and swathed down to the ankles, 
that shuts out from its houses every breath of 
fresh air,” &c. Curssert Bepe. 


Batioon.—The Times notice of Taglioni’s career 
(April 29, p. 4) has the following:— 

“The stage slang by which the French describe the 
elasticity of a dancer is Ladlon, or ballooning power, as 
to which it may be said that the word ‘balloon ’ is itself 
believed to be derived from Ballon, a famous dancing 
master in the seventeenth century,” 

J. F. O. 


Stamford. 


How Byocrarny is written: Sir R. Peer 
Lorp find a strange state- 
ment in Mr. Thomas Archer's Life of Gladstone, 
and one which, if only to deprecate the wrath of 
the muse of history, ought to be corrected, as it 
can serve only to lead students of history astray. 
The author writes, vol. i. p. 98: “ Lord Melbourne 
we find was Premier in 1834, with Sir Robert 
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Peel as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord 
Lyndhurst as [Lord] Chancellor.” Any confusion 
more absurd was never made. It would seem as 
if the author were not aware that Sir Robert Peel 
held the seals of office from November, 1834, to 
May, 1835, the interval known generally as 
* Peel’s Hundred Days,” between the first and the 
second administrations of Lord Melbourne. The 
work is in four large octavo volumes, and is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Blackie & Son, of Edinburgh. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names und addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Biste.—A few days since, my 
friend Mr. Fithian, formerly a Manchester book- 
seller, and now proprietor of a temperance hotel in 
Great Coram Street, gave me the particulars of a 
curious incident, which so interested me that I 
asked his permission to make it public through 
your columns. Some thirty years since Mr. Fithian 
was offered for sale, by a person living in a village 
afew miles from Manchester, an old folio Bible, 
in very bad condition, but having the name of 
William Shakspeare written in ink upon the title- 

Only a small sum was asked for the book, 

ut as Mr. Fithian doubted the genuineness of the 

signature, and as it was otherwise valueless, he did 
not buy it. However, he mentioned the matter 
to some friends, and by this means it reached the 
ears of Mr. Sharp, then a well-known collector of 
valuable books and prints. Mr. Fithian informed 
this gentleman of his doubts as to the authenticity 
of the inscription. However, he requested Mr. 
Fithian to accompany him to the village where the 
book was to be seen. The upshot was that Mr. 
Sharp purchased the book, and was so much 
pleased with his bargain that he spontaneously 
presented Mr. Fithian with 5/. In the mean time, 
however, the matter had become known to other 
collectors, and two of these called upon Mr. Fithian, 
When they were told the book was already dis- 
posed of, they commissioned him to try to repur- 
chase it from Mr. Sharp, authorizing him ulti- 
mately to give 150l. for it if it could not be bought 
for less, Mr. Sharp, however, declined to part 
with it at any price; and generously presented 
Mr, Fithian with another 5/. He also showed 
Mr. Fithian certain marks and signatures upon 
the title-page of the Bible, which satisfied him 
that it had been for a long time in the possession 
of the Shakspeare family. Mr. Sharp was a man 
of great good sense, and an experienced Shak- 
Spearian collector, so that he was not very likely 
to be deceived in such a matter. What has 


become of this Bible? Mr. Sharp, I believe, is 
no longer living, and Mr. Fithian tells me thav 
before his death he became blind. Of course the 
inscription might turn out to be a forgery. Never- 
theless, the circumstances I have related seem to 
tell in favour of its genuineness, and it would be 
satisfactory to have the judgment of experts upou 
the question of its authenticity. 
Bertram 
62, Queen’s Crescent, Haverstock Hill. 


Hac. — What is the origin of this old word 
for a witch? There seems to be no doubt that 
it is an abbreviated form of A.-S. hagtesse. This 
word occurs in Wright’s vocabularies, under the 
forms hegtesse, hegtessa, hegtes, hegtis, nine 
times in all. At one of these places we find in 
the same column, 189, 11, 12, “Tisiphona, wel- 
cyrre; Parcae, hegtesse.” I find Prof. Skeat, 
in his Etym. Dict., agrees with Mr. Wright in 
the fancy that the Anglo-Saxon of these words has 
been transposed. Surely this is an unnecessary 
supposition. Grimm (Tewt. Myth., p. 418), speak- 
ing of the Valkyrja, the maidens of Odin sent out 
into every battle to choose the slain, hails it as “a 
most welcome coincidence that the A.-S. langnage 
has retained the very same term welcyrre to Eng- 
lish such Latin words as bellona, erinnys, alecto, 
tisiphone.” Again, in the Teutonic imagination 
the Nornir, parcae, or Fates, were three ugly old 
women or “hags,” as Macbeth styles the weird 
sisters, the degenerate representatives of the 
Nornir. With regard to the etymology of hag- 
tesse, Skeat and the German Weigand agree in 
the opinion that the base is possibly A.-S. haga, 
a hedge, the suffix -t-esse containing a fem:- 
nine ending. This explanation is hardly satis- 
factory. According to this analysis the word 
would mean “a female hedge.” The -t- is un- 
accounted for; -esse is certainly not an A.-S. 
feminine personal suffix. The derivation is illus~ 
trated by the Du. havgdis, a lizard, which both 
maintain may be easily derived from Du. haag, « 
hedge. But this haagdis is probably an instance 
of a form due to popular etymology. Certainly 
the form in M. Du. is eggedisse; in O. Du. egi- 
thassa ; cp. O. H. G, égidéhsa, whence Mod. Ger 
Eidechse, A. L. Maruew, 

Oxford. 


Tae Five Towers or Wincuester CaTHeDRAL 
—Is there any record of when, approximately, any 
of the four forgotten bell-towers alarmed people 
into pulling it down? They must all have been 
taken down between 1242, when the city received 
its corporate arms, representing five towers, and 
1633, when the misappropriation of the central 
lantern to hold all the bells was sealed by 
Charles I. shutting it off with the tawdry sham 
vault of Inigo Jones’s Gothic. The original thick- 
jointed Norman masonry of Walkelyn being mos. 
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unsound, his great lantern tower, as is well known, 
barely stood ten years, and, falling just after the 
burial of Rufus, was replaced by the present fine- 
jointed and very firm and noble structure, still 
wanting, however, the upper story of circular 
windows that the former doubtless had, after the 
model its founder left on his elegant church of 
East Meon. But the four minor towers, making 
the transept’s ill-founded corners overhang as now 
seen, were successively removed in that interval. 
Judging from the ways the adjacent windows were 
altered, I should guess the two eastern were taken 
first, as the eastward windows of the transept-aisle 
are the only fourteenth century ones now in the 
church; then the north-west, its neighbour 
Windows each way being made good “ Perpen- 
dicular”; and that the south-west stood longest, 
the windows thereabout being barbarized as if in 
Stuart times. E. L. G 


Capotpows.—At the visitation of his cathedral 
held by Bishop Buckingham, of Lincoly, the year 
before his reluctant translation to Lichfield by the 
Pope in 1398, to make way for John of Gaunt’s 
illegitimate son Henry of Beaufort, the dean, one 
John Sheppy, among other very unprofessional 
acts—such as getting up wrestling matches in his 
own cloisters, and offering a “ cat-a-mount” as a 
prize: “dando datum suum, videlicet ‘kat of 
ye monteyne ’”—was accused of treating his brother 
residentiaries with great contumely, and especially 
of using to them the term capoldowe: “ derisorie 
et opprobiose ipsos frequenter alloquitur, dicendo 
eisdem capoldowe.” Can any of your readers in- 
terpret this word ? E. Venasies, 

Precentory, Lincoln. 


“Boz, Cockney Puenomenoy.”—Under 
this heading, but with the title above it of “ The 
Literati, by William Colpitts Child, author of the 
papers in Fraser's Magazine under the title of 

The Northern Political Union,’” a pamphlet of 
sixteen pages 8vo. was published, about the end 
of the year 1836, but without date, by G. Berger. 
This adverse critique is certainly very amusing. 
It would oblige if any of your readers knowing 
something about it would supply information. 
It would, perhaps, be worth reprinting, to add to 
the scraps relating to Dickens which are so much 
looked up just at present. The author, Mr. Child, 
appears to have threatened a further literary lash- 
ing of Dickens (whom he accused of plagiarism 
from Washington Irving and Leigh Hunt), as he 
winds up his pamphlet with this statement : “ In 
our next, the Pickwick get up, and for Mr. 
Dickens the wind up!” Whether the pamphlet 
fell flat, and the next never appeared, is matter of 
surmise, although I cannot discover its correct- 
ness, but some of your contributors may be more 
fortunate. Frepx. Henpriks, 
Linden Gardens, W, 


Two Mepats.—I have lately seen two medals, 
about which I should like to learn more particulars. 
No. 1 is nearly two inches in diameter, and is com- 
posed very largely of lead. One side bears a head 
couped at the shoulders, in profile and in high 
relief. Above it are the words, in old Roman 
capitals, aTTILA Rex. On the reverse side is 
represented a bird’s-eye view of a walled city, 
which is surmounted with the word AQvILEta. 
No. 2 is a medal about 14 inch in diameter, and, 
I believe, composed of pewter, of the thickness of 
an old George III. penny. On one side, within 
an engrailed border, are an imperial crown and the 
letters c. R. Underneath this crown is the word 
pomB in Roman capitals. The reverse side bears 
this inscription in similar letters, AUSPICIO, RE- 
GESET, SENATUS, ANGLL, also within an engrailed 
border. J. Wairmarsn, 

Devonport, 


Pictures or Saints.—Are there any engraved 
representations of the following saints? Ifso, where 
are they to be found ?—Alban ; Alphege; Asaph ; 
Bertha; Bede; Botolph; Columba; David ; 
Edward, K.W.S.; Erconwald ; Etheldreda; Frides- 
wide; Margaret,Scot.; Magnus; Mildred ; Olave ; 
Osmund ; Petrock ; Petronilla ; Richard, Chich.; 
Robert, Knaresb.; Winifrede ; Wilfrid ; William 
of York. Jay Ken. 


Joun Satz, LL.D., M.P.—Whom did John 
Sale, LL.D., Register of the Diocese of Dublin 
and M.P. for Carysfort, marry ? 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Brstiograpay or StarrorpsHire.—Can any 
of your readers supply information relating to 
the following printers or their works ?—N. 
Boden, Stafford, 1772; J. Walthoe, 1700-15. 
James Smith, Newcastle-under-Lyme, 1776, &c.; 
M. Smith, 1810, &.; John Smith, 1820, &c.; 
John Crutwell, 1750; R. Parsons, 1746. G. Nall, 
Leek, 1840-60. M. Wilson, Wolverhampton, 
1746. J. Tregortha, Burslem, 1795-1826. 
T., J. & A. Allbut, Hanley, 1770-1810. J. 
Wedgwood, Tunstall, 1795; or any other Stafford- 
shire printer and publisher, author, engraver, 
painter, &c., especially before the year 1700. Any 
one who will kindly supply information, either 
directly or through the medium of this journal, 
will greatly oblige. J. Rupert Sims. 

12, Friars Street, Newcastle, 

(Sereeesonteate will oblige by sending replies direc 
to Mr. Sims.) 


Caetiostro,—Is there any record of where 
Count Cagliostro lived when in London other 
than in Sloane Street? I do not know the 
number. Two other localities are associated with 
his name—Westminster Hall, where he was ex- 
posed by a Frenchman, and “The Hercules 
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Pillars” in Great Queen Street, W.C., whence he 
used to issue his manifestoes. C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Monrras.—It would seem from the Beunans 
Meriasek (the last discovered of the Cornish 
dramas) that Cornish medieval tradition repre- 
sented that one of the chief heathen gods of the 
ancient Britons was called Monfras. The name is 
singular, and I hardly see how it can be directly 
derived from the old Cornish language. Could it 
possibly be a tradition of the worship of Mithras, 
which appears before the conversion of Britain to 
Christianity? There have been Mithraic caves 
and inscriptions, it seems, found near Hadrian’s 
Wall. From the tone of the Cornish legends it might 
be supposed that sun worship was the chief foe 
Christianity had to contend with. If this view be 
correct, it appears that the Britons of the far 
West to some extent accepted the religion of their 
heathen Roman conquerors, or a cultus popular 
with them, before being converted to Christianity. 

W. S. Lacu-Szyrma. 


FirzHarpince Crest.—What is the origin of 
the FitzHardinge crest—a mitre? An old lady of 
the family whom I questioned seemed to think 
that it naturally belonged to the FitzHardinges, 
because, as she said, they are all so good. Good 
enough, I suppose she meant, to be —— w 


Heratpic Bistiocraruy.—In the Herald and 
Genealogist, vol. ii. p. 375, appeared a letter from 
Charles Bridger announcing the preparation for 
the press of a Bibliotheca Heraldica. Did this 
work ever appear, or is Moule still the latest 
authority on the subject ? P. J. ANDERSON. 

Aberdeen. 


“Taz Otp Drama.”—Under this 
title were published in parts—in 1824 by Ch. 
Baldwyn, Lond., and in 1825 by Hurst, Robinson 
& Co., Lond., and Arch. Constable, Edin.—eight 
old plays, commencing with The Second Maiden’s 
Tragedy. They were completed in the latter year 
and issued in two volumes. Is it known who was 


the editor ? Br. Nicwotson. 
Kyicutnoop.—When did it cease to be con- 
ferred for service in the field only ? A. 


Jopation.—I should be glad to know whether 
anything certain is known concerning the origin of 
this slang word, which is in rather frequent collo- 
quial use for a good round scolding or setting 
down, and is marked in Halliwell as dialectical. 
Probably the most usual idea about it is that it is 
derived, like the expression “Job’s comforters,” 
from the long blame-imputing discourses of Job’s 
friends who had come to comfort him during his 
illness. In accordance with this, Wedgwood re- 
marks that “Jobation is still in use for a taking 


to task, such as Job received at the hands of his 
friends.” The word, however, has probably come 
to us through the French, and Littré seems to be 
opposed to this view of its origin. He says: “ Le 
Berry dit jober, jouer, s'amuser. Scheler tire ces 
mots du flamand jobbe, nigaud, et en écarte le 
patriarche Job, qui, suivant Génin, avait donné 
son nom a cette famille de mots.” Is it possible 
to obtain more decided light on the subject, and 
can the first use of the word in English be traced ? 
W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Authors Wantep. —Can any one give the 
names of the authors of the following works 7— 


Celenia; or, the History of Hyempeal, King of 
Numidia. London, 1736. 12mo. 2 vols. 

Anecdotes of Mary; or, the Good Governess. London, 
1795. 12mo. 

The Fortunate Villager; or, Memoirs of Sir Andrew 
Thompson. London. 12mo. 2 vols, 

The Beau-Philosopher; or, the History of the Che- 
valier de Mainvillers. Translated from the French 
original. London, 1751. 12mo. 

The History of the Life and Adventures of Mr. 
Anderson. London, 1754. 12mo. 

Memoirs of Sir Charles Goodville and his Family. 
London, 1753. 12mo. 

The Adventures of Mr. Loveill, interspersed with 
many real Amours of the Modern Polite World. London, 
1750. 12mo, 2 vols. 

The History of Sir Roger and his Son Joe. London, 
1757. 12mo. 2 vola, 

The History of Miss Harriot Fitzroy and Miss Emilia 
Spencer. London, 1767. 12mo, 2 vols. 

History of Betty Barnes. London, 1753. 12mo. 
vols, 

The Amours and Adventures of Charles Careless, Esq. 
London, 1764, 12mo. 2 vols. 

Journal of Sentimental Travels in the Southern Pro- 
vinces of France shortly before the Revolution. London, 
1821. 8vo. with coloured plates by Rowlandson. 

Journal of a Landsman from Portsmouth to Lisbon. 
London, 1831. 4to. with coloured plates. 

Paddiana ; or, Scraps and Sketches of Irish Life. By 
the Author of A Hot-water Cure. London, 1847. 8vo. 


2 vols. 
W. R. Creptanp. 
Free Reference Library, Manchester, 


Society or Tempers.—Can you or any of your 
readers give information concerning the Society of 
Tempers, instituted at Hereford in 1752? 

Joun J. Merriman. 

[A letter in the Hereford Journal of May 31 speaks of 
Dr. Campbell, a well-known citizen of Hereford, as 
treasurer in 1760, and president in 1770. His portrait 
was painted by A, J. Oliver in 1801, at the request of 
the Society. ] 


Heratpic.—I shall feel greatly obliged if any 
of your correspondents can tell me what were the 
armorial bearings of Marisco of Lundy Island. 
What was the connexion of the De Seneschal 
family, which became extinct temp. Edward IIL., 
with Upton-on-Severn, in Worcestershire? The 
coat of arms of this family was formerly in the 
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east window of Upton Church, which dated from 
the thirteenth century. R. Lawson. 
Rectory, Upton-on-Severn. 


Carnertne Basinotoy.—Of what family was 
Catherine Babington (widow), who married, Aug. 2, 
1740, Col. John Pigott, and died November, 1758? 

J. Piaeorr. 

Aurnors or Books Wanrtep.— 

The Bondman: a Tale of the Times of Wat Tyler, 
which formed one of a series published some fifty years 
ago, entitled, I think, the “ Library of Romance,” and 
comprehended The Stolen Child. by Galt, and Waltham. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Tour to the Loire and La Vendée in 1835. By a 

Country Gentleman. Second edition, London, 1835. 
P. J. 

Statement of the Penal Laws against the Catholics. 

Second edition, 1812. Dublin. C. HERBERT. 


Avutnors or Quotations WanTED.— 


“ Vivere diverso mortales more videntur 
Nam ratio cunctos non regit una viros.”’ 


W. G. 


DATE OF BISHOP BARLOW’S CONSECRATION, 
(6 S, ix. 89, 131, 194, 277.) 

At the third of these references An Encrisn 
Carsouic states that Canon Estcourt has proved 
that Barlow’s consecration must have been after 
June 12. At the fourth reference I asked him 
for this evidence. In reply, he most kindly 
sept me a copy of the booklet Protestant 
Orders, For this I give my best thanks, though 
it does not, so far as I can see, contain the 
required evidence. I therefore sent for a copy of 
Canon Estcourt’s book, but was told by Messrs. 
Rivington that it was out of print, and a copy 
could not be procured in London. Curiously 
enough, my friend the Rev. Father Grainger, of 
Truro, was in search of a copy at the same time, 
and he, more fortunate than I, succeeded in obtain- 
ing one, which he has been good enough to lend 
me. 

Of the newly discovered documents which Canon 
Estcourt puts in evidence, the first is that hitherto 
called the restitution to Barlow of the tempora- 
lities of St. David’s, which the canon states to be 
rather a grant of custody of the temporalities on 
account of the vacancy. This no doubt it is; but 
I have read it carefully, and it appears to me 
intended to operate also as a restitution. How- 
ever, what bearing it has on the question of con- 
secration is on the general one, not on the par- 
ticular one of the date. My present business is 
with the latter, and I need not, therefore, handle 
Canon Estcourt’s first document. 

His second one is a warrant from Cromwell, 
Master of the Rolls, to Tuke, Treasurer of the 
Chamber, to pay Clarenceux King of Arms his 


allowances for attending Barlow’s embassy to Scot- 
land. This warrant is dated June 12, 1536, and 
Barlow is described in it as elect of “ St. Davyes.” 
Now to this evidence I demur. It is a copy, in 
the first place. and we have no evidence that it is 
atrue one. The fact that the signature is omitted 
is proof, so far as it goes, that the copier had no 
very special wish to make it so. It is, indeed, nut 
in somewhat contrary to Canon Estcourt’s own 
principle, that copies are to be admitted emly 
subject to inquiry as to the custody whence they 
come and the purpose for which they were made. 
The mere surmise which,Canon Estcourt appears 
to make, that it was copied as a precedent ‘or 
similar warrants, does not appear to answer the 
latter stipulation, nor, assuming the surmise to be 
correct, does it give any guarantee for the correct- 
ness of the copy, or render it fit evidence whereon 
to determine so weighty a matter. 

But I will put this for the time aside, and 
treat the copy (for the sake of argument) as an un- 
doubted original. Canon Estcourt uses the docu- 
ment in two ways—first, as direct evidence that 
Barlow, being described as elect, was therefore 
unconsecrated on the day of its date; and, secondly, 
as collateral evidence that Barlow is unlikely to 
have been in London at the date (the day before 
that of the document) given for the consecration. 
First, then, since the document is not an eccle- 
siastical one, bearing, or intended to bear, directly 
on the point at issue, I submit that it requires the 
more careful examination ; and since its date fol- 
lows so immediately on that whose correctness is 
in question, I submit that I am quite entitled to 
ask as follows: How do we know that the docu- 
ment itself is of the same date as its execution, 
which was undoubtedly on the 12th? How do we 
know, that is to say, that it was not engrossed on 
the 10th, or even on the 11th, and the word elect 
allowed by carelessness to retaain ? Since, as afore- 
said, the document is not one bearing upon Barlow’s 
affairs, is it likely that any particular care would 
be taken to ensure the correctness of his descrip- 
tion? But, again, for argument, we will allow that 
the warrant was engrossed on the very day of its 
signature. Further, we will allow Canon Est- 
court’s words that Cromwell, as vicar-general, must 
have known of the consecration if it had taken 
place. Does it follow that Cromwell’s engrossing 
clerk knew it? And in this case also what is 
already said will apply, that there is no authority 
to assume the case is one in which any special care 
would be taken to ascertain the fact. ’ 

Secondly, Canon Estcourt concludes that Cla- 
renceux King at Arms, for whose allowances this 
warrant was granted, did not return from Scotland 
till June 12, the very day on which the warrant is 
dated ; that he left Scotland and returned to London 
in company with Lord William Howard, the senior 
ambassador ; and that therefore Barlow, who re- 
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mained behind Howard “somewhat—a daye or 
twayne,” cannot have returned so soon. But setting 
aside the unlikelihood of Clarenceux receiving his 
warrant on the identical day on which his journey 
ended, there is some evidence, if slight, that he 
was in England sooner. His patent as Clarenceux 
(at the beginning of the embassy he was Norroy) 
is dated as long before as May 19 (Noble’s Hist. 
Coll. Arms, p. 119), and he was created at Guild- 
ford, probably in person, since a coronation was 
the ceremony. Howard and his herald appear, 
therefore, for some reason, not to have been in com- 
pany, and there is no cause for rejecting the 
assumption formerly made, that he, and conse- 
uently Barlow also, may well have returned to 
ndon before June 11. But, to go over the 
acknowledged dates once more: Barlow writes 
from Edinburgh to Cromwell, dating May 23, to 
say that he stays a day or two behind Howard, 
partly at Queen Anne Boleyn’s request (not the 
Queen of Scots’ request, as Canon Estcourt says, 
for there was in 1536 no Queen of Scots except 
James IV.’s dowager, who can hardly be meant ; 
Anne Boleyn had, indeed been beheaded on the 
19th, but Barlow cannot have known it), partly to 
wait for letters from Cromwell. Howard, there- 
fore, is already gone—may have started the 2lst or 
22nd—and Barlow is clearly waiting only for letters 
from Cromwell. From the mention of “a day or 
two,” these letters were, it is obvious, instantly ex- 
pected, and supposing them to arrive on the 24th, 
or even on the very day of Barlow’s date, Barlow 
may thus have left Scotland even before the com- 
monly given date of the 25th. 

Two other points which I wish to mention are 
those of Barlow’s opinions on consecration, and of 
the penalty for its omission. On the first Canon 
Estcourt writes thus (p. 68),—that the opinion “ has 
been claimed as an argument both for and against 
his consecration; one side affirming that it shows 
his utter disregard of the rite, the other that the 
form in which the opinion is stated is in itself 
an assertion of the fact of consecration.” But 
these two conclusions are perfectly compatible. 
The opinion does show his utter disregard of the 
rite, and I admit with shame and sorrow that he 
did so disregard it; but at the same time, am I 
either very dull or very much prejudiced if I say 
that the words “any layman nominated by the 
king should be as good a bishop as Barlow was, or 
the best in England,” are as distinct an assertion 
of his consecration as if he had categorically said, 
“I was consecrated by Archbishop Cranmer on 
Jane 11, 1536” Take a parallel case. Suppose 
® man to discuss the comparative validity of. civil 
and religious marriages ; suppose him to attach no 
importance to the latter, but to have been so 
married to please his wife’s relations, or it matters 
not why; then suppose him to say, “ Any civil 
marriage before a registrar is as good as mine, or 


the best in England.” Could any candid person 
take this otherwise than as an assertion of the 
speaker’s own religious marriage ? 

On the second point Canon Estcourt writes 
(p. 69), that the words of the Act 25 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 20, inflicting a preemunire for non-consecration, 
“seem to require some overt act of refusal to con- 
stitute a legal offence, and not merely pretermitting 
the consecration.” The words are ([ copy them 
from Gibson’s Codex), “if any archbishop shall 
refuse and do not consecrate” he shall incur the 
penalty ; and I contend that the overt act would 
be covered by “shall refuse,” and the silent 
omission by “do not.” Curiously enough, Canon 
Estcourt has given the words “shall refuse or do 
not,” a disjunctive clause which would seem to put 
my interpretation beyond doubt. But though 
Gibson’s conjunctive reading, which I presume to 
be the correct one, is less strong on my side, yet I 
cannot but think I am correct. Again, Canon 
Estcourt appears to doubt whether Barlow himself 
would come under the Act without some similar 
overt act of refusal; but surely the very general 
words, “if any of them or any other person or 
persons admit, maintain, allow, obey, do, or execute 
any...... process or act, of what nature, name, or 
quality soever it be, to the contrary or let of due 
execution of this Act,” are quite sufficient to cover 
the most silent refusal. 

In conclusion, I will take leave to say that TI 
trust this paper has been written without the use 
of such uncourteous and irreverent language as 
that in which An Caruotic has in- 
dulged himself in the booklet called Protestant 
Orders. One expression particularly, on p. 60, 
which I will not quote, has given me great and 
real pain, although I am not what is commonly 
called a Low Churchman, and anything rather 
than a bigoted worshipper of our Reformers. I 
trust aad hope that An Carnotic 
now regrets the use of these and similar words. 
Canon Estcourt used none such. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Tae Toms or Tuackeray’s Parents (6 §, 
ix. 446).—As it is generally recognized to be 
of importance that “N. & Q.” should not un- 
wittingly make false history, I would request the 
favour of early insertion for the disproof of Mr, 
James D. Mackenzir’s assumed discovery. The 
author of Vanity Fair and Henry Esmond was 
born in 1811. It is thus obvious that Mr. Mac- 
KENZIE has not discovered the tomb of Thacke- 
ray’s parents. As a matter of fact, the mother 
of Thackeray was named Anne, not Amelia, and 
insteaf of dying in 1810, she survived her 
son slightly more than a year. The William 
and Amelia who are buried at Hadley were 
the grandfather and grandmother of the nove- 
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list, his father having been Richmond Makepeace 
Thackeray, of the Bengal Civil Service, fifth son 
of William and Amelia, and his mother Anne, 
second daughter of John Harman Becher, of the 
Bengal Civil Service. The record of Anne Becher’s 
birth is in my possession, in the family Bible of 
John Harman Becher. I am not sorry to have 
the opportunity of stating the real facts in 
“N. & Q.,” as the particulars given in the Pedigree 
of Thackeray, reprinted from the Herald and Genea- 
logist, vol. ii., in 1864, are almost nil as regards 
Thackeray’s mother, with whose very name the 
compiler was unacquainted, and the little that is 
given is erroneous on the point of her age. She 
is described, in what appears to be an extract 
from some private communication, as “a lady of 
more than eighty years of age,” whereas seventy 
would have been the correct statement. She was 
born “at Kishnagur, in the province of Bengal 
(so her father writes it in all his entries, not 
using the ordinary style of presidency), on the 13th 
October, 1792.” The true name and parentage 
of Thackeray’s mother might have been found by 
Mr. Mackesziz in so accessible a book as the 
current edition of Burke’s Peerage, in the account 
of the family of her second husband, Major Car- 
michael-Smyth, of the Bengal Engineers, who is 
believed to have been to a great extent the 
prototype of Col. Newcome. 
©. H. E. Carmicnart. 
New University Club, 8.W. 


William Makepeace Thackeray and his wife 
Amelia, who are buried in Hadley churchyard, 
are not the great novelist’s parents, but his grand- 

rents. His father was Richmond Thackeray. 

is grandmother, Amelia Thackeray, died the 
year before he was born. There are some in- 
teresting memoranda of the family in the corre- 
spondence of the famous Dr. Parr, which supple- 
ment the notices given by Trollope in his memoir 
of Thackeray (“ English Men of Letters”). 

From the letters to Parr I gather the following 
facts. Dr. Thomas Thackeray was born at Hamp- 
thwaite, in Yorkshire, in 1695; was educated at 
King’s College, Cambridge; became Rector of 
Haydon and Little Chiswell, in Essex, and Arch- 
deacon of Surrey; and was elected Master of 
Harrow at Whitsuntide, 1745. In August, 1760, 
he resigned, and died in October following. Dr. 
Parr was asked to write a Latin epitapb for him, 
in which he calls him, “ Vir integerrimus sanctis- 
simus, et ad javentutem liberaliter erudiendam 
studiis optimarum artium et suavitate morum 
egregie instructus.” He had nineteen children, 
fourteen of whom survived him. ‘Thackeray’s 
grandfather was a son of one of these. Another 
grandson was chaplain to the Bishop of Chester, 
and another, George, was Provost of King’s. The 
largeness of the family probably prevented their 
knowing much of each other as years went on. 


Some of the most exquisitely ludicrous lines that 
Thackeray ever wrote were in ridicule of the 
Public Orator at Cambridge, W. M. Crick. They 
appeared in Punch at the time of the Queen's 
visit to Cambridge, and after they were published 
the writer found—half to his discomfiture, half to 
his amusement—that the subject of his wit was his 
first cousin. He had not known it before. 
W. Bennam. 
32, Finsbury Square. 


The tomb in question is not that of the parents 
of the author, but of his grandfather and grand- 
mother. His father, Richmond, second son of 
William Makepeace and Amelia Thackeray, of 
Hadley, died at Calcutta, where he had been 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue under the 
E.LC. F. Sr. J. T. 


Mr. J. D. Mackewzre has done well in calling 
attention to this tombstone ; and one hopes that 
by doing so he may have helped to preserve it, if, 
indeed, any tombstone, or any churchyard, can 
nowadays be preserved. It is, however, the tomb 
not of Thackeray’s parents, but of his grandparents, 
Anthony Trollope, in his memoir of Thackeray, 
says (p. 3): “ His father was Richmond Thackeray, 
son of W. M. Thackeray, of Hadley, near Barnet, 
in Middlesex. A relation of his, of the same 
name, a Rev. Mr. Thackeray, I knew well as 
Rector of Hadley, many years afterwards,” 
Thackeray was born in 1811. His grandfather 
and namesake died, as Mr, Mackenzir’s quota- 
tion shows, in 1813. A. J. M. 


The near kinsman of Wm. Makepeace Thackeray, 
the author of Vanity Fair, was Elias Thackeray, 
for fifty years Rector of Dundalk. His epitaph 
could be easily got if desired. In 1798 he was 
Major Thackeray, then quartered in Ireland, and 
had charge of Wolfe Tone as his prisoner. Both 
rode from Donegal to Dublin, and when passing 
Dundalk he was so much attracted by its sur- 
roundings that he resolved to enter the Church 
and end his days there. Below is my contribution 
to the inscriptions on the tombs of the Thackeray 
family. Ten years ago I copied it from the original 
in Chester Cathedral :— 

Here repose the remains of 
Eliza, wife of 
William Makepeace Thackeray, M.D. 
of this city 
Died Sept. 8. 1833 
aged 64 years 
also, the above 
William Makepeace Thackera: 
Born at Cambridge Ap. 15. 1770 
Educated at Eton 
And graduated at Trinity Coll: Cambridge 
Died July 29, 1849. 
W. J. Firz Parricr, F.S.A. 

[G. B. supplies the same inscription as Mr. Fitz 
Pararick, and asks in what relation these two Thackerays 
stood to each other, Mr, J. H. Nopat furnishes par- 
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ticulars of Thackeray’s birth consonant with those given 
above, and Miss Henrterra Coe states, in addition, 
that Mrs. Carmichael-Smyth died in London, in 1864, at 
the house of one of her granddaughters, 


GenTLEMAN Crossina-sweePer (6" S, ix. 
449).—Miss Busk is certainly right in her sus- 
picion of a misassignment of authorship on the 
part of the Court (not Art) Journal in giving this 
creation to Dickens. The only crossing-sweeper 
Dickens ever presented us with was the pathetic 
outcast Jo, who so scandalized by his distressing 
know-nothingness the coroner and jury at the 
inquest held on the law-writer Nemo in Bleak 
House. Jo certainly was not a gentleman. The 
Court Journal writer had no doubt a misty re- 
membrance of “ Frederick Altamont, Esq.,” who 
swept a crossing at the Bank, by-which he made 
an income sufficient to drive a tilbury in the park 
after business hours, ten to four, and to keep in 
livery his cacographical biographer, Charles 
James Harrington Fitzroy Yellowplush, whose 
“Memoirs ” were contributed to Fraser’s Magazine, 
I think in 1838, by William Makepeace Thackeray. 

J. J. W. W. 

See an interesting narrative contributed to 
“N. & Q.” in 1860 by my former minister, the 
late Rev. Samuet Bacue, of Birmingham 
(“N. & Q.,” 284 S. ix. 21); also a further com- 
munication on p. 286, and a letter from another 
correspondent confirming the statement. 

Samvuet Foxatt. 

Edgbaston. 

[W. C. F. H, supplies a reference to a story concern- 
ing a gentleman crossing-sweeper in Palmer’s History of 
St. Pancras, to which allusion is made in Old and New 
London, art. “ Highgate.” H, J. W. also refers the 
story to Thackeray. } 


Orters or Cuartes Lamn's “ Dissertation 
on Roast Pie” (6 ix. 445).—As a question 
of dates, Elia’s “‘ dissertation” appeared in the 
September number of the London Magazine, 1822, 
oom, and Taylor's translation of the Select 

orks of Porphyry was not published till the 
following year ; according to the Monthly Maga- 
sine for 1823, p. 450, it came out in May, 1823. 
The subject of roast pig had been in Lamb’s mind 
some months previously, for a good deal of the 
essence of the dissertation is to be found in his 
correspondence, such as his letter to Coleridge 
on crackling, dated March 9, 1822, which ends, 
“Yours (short of pig) to command in everything 
else, C. L.” The word plagiarism is always an 
unpleasant one, but there is, perhaps, nothing to 
be said about it in this case, as Lamb used it him- 
self ; he fully admits that he did not invent the 
fiction, but took it from a friend. Writing to 

m on March 11, 1823, he says, “The idea of 
the discovery of roasting pigs I also borrowed from 
my friend Manning, and am willing to confess 


gave Lamb the story of the roast pig and the 

Chinese boy was Thomas Manning, the eminent 

Oriental scholar, who died at Bath in 1840. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


C. C. M., like all the rest of us, would not 
willingly pluck any literary laurels from Charles 
Lamb’s brow, but there is another “ adaptation, 
if plagiarism is too grave a word.” A quarto 
volume of forty-six pages, once in ‘‘ Charles Lamb’s 
library ” (according to a pencilled note in the 
volume) is before me, entitled :— 

“Gli Elogi del Porco, Capitoli Berneschi di Tigrinto 
Bistonio P. A., E Accademico Ducale de’ Dissonanti di 
Modena. In Modena per gli Eredi di Bartolomeo 
Soliani Stampatori Ducali mpcoux1. Con Licenza de’ 
Superiori.” 

Some former owner of the volume has copied 
out Lamb’s prose with many exact verbal resem- 
blances from the poem, which cannot have been 
accidental. Este. 

Fillongley. 

[Mr. A. H, Curistie is thanked for a communication 
on the same subject. } 


Bistiograruy or Epitapus (6 ix. 86).— 
The catalogue of works (nearly one hundred in 
number) in Mr. W. Andrews’s Curious Epitaphs, 
n.d. (1883), referred to by Curnpert Bepr, is an 
acceptable contribution to the bibliography of 
epitaphs ; but it is to be regretted that there has 


respects, that it is inaccurate in several particulars, 
and that there are omissions of well-known collec- 
tions of epitaphs. The lack of uniformity is very 
apparent. Some of the works are collated, but 
many are not. Sizes are omitted in some in- 
stances, as are also dates and places of publica- 
tion, and these where they are known to the 
compilers. In one case, that of Mr. Andrews’s 
Miscellanea, all the three particulars named are 
wanting (see Appleby). The system of recording 
the number of pages is deficient ; thus we see pp. 
sometimes before and sometimes after the figures. 
Amongst the omissions are the following works, 
which [ have in my own small collection of books : 

{Anon.j A Collection of Epitaphs and Monumental 
Inscriptions, Historical, Biographical, Literary, and Mis- 
cellaneous. To which is prefixed an Essay on Epitaphs. 
By Dr. Johnson...... London: printed for Lackington, 
Allen & Co. 1806.—2 vols. small 8vo. pp. xvi, 1-272, 


and pp. 287, 
{Anon.] Collection of Epitaphs and Monumental, 
chiefly in Scotland. Glasgow :...... D. Macrae; and sold 


by James Hopkins.—1851, large 12mo. in sixes, pp. iv, 
1-369. This is a reprint of Monteith’s collection, with 
additions, the title of which is very imperfectly and in- 
correctly given in Mr. Andrews’s book. The title-page, 
which is reproduced, runs as follows: “ An fete] Theater 
[sic] of Mortality: Or, the Illustrious Inscriptions, 
extant upon the several Monuments, erected over the 
Dead Bodies of the sometime Honourable Persons 
Buried within the Gray-Friars Church-yard ; and other 


my plagiarisms.” The man, therefore, who 
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burgh and Suburbs. Collected and Englished by R. 
Monteith, M.A. Edinburgh: Printed by the Heirs and 
Successors of Andrew Anderson. 1704. 

Booker, Rev. Luke, LL.D., F.R.S.L. (Vicar of Dudley.) 
Tributes to the Dead: consisting of more than Two 
Hundred Epitaphs, many of them Original Compositions, 
suitable for Persons of all Ages and Circumstances. 
London : J, Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 1830.— 
Large 12mo. pp. xx, 1-98. 

Briscoe, John Potter, F.R.H.S, Church and Church- 


Fictions :......Second Series, Nottingham :...... Shepherd 
Bros., Angel Row. 1877.—Fep. 8vo. pp. 16-25. 

Briscoe, John Potter, F.R.H.S. Gleanings from God's 
Acre: being a Collection of Epitaphs...... with an Essay 
on Epitaphs, by Dr. Samuel Johnson, and a copious 
Index, Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 
London : Hamilton, Adams & Co.—1883. Square 8vo. 
pp. 160. This Nottingham writer has contributed 
epitaphs to the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, Derby Mer- 
cury, Nottinghamshire Guardian, Boston Guardian, 
Boston Independent, Buxton Advertiser, Leicester Chro- 
Shepherd's Illustrated Nottingham Almanack, v.d., 
ke. 


Brown, Cornelius, F.R.H.S. (editor). Eccentric Epi- 
taphs, in Notes about Notts:...... Nottingham: T, For- 
man & Sons,...... 1874.—Crown 8vo. pp. 128-136, 

Johnson, Dr, Samuel, See Briscoe in this list. 

Macrae, David (editor), A Chapter of Queer Epi- 
taphs, in Book of Blunders ;......Glasgow: John S, Marr 
& Sone...... —N.d. (circa 1872), crown 8vo. pp. 9%- 
116. This book has been issued with varying names of 
publishers, 

Monteith, R. See [Anon.] Collection, &c,, in this 
ist. 


ist. 

Pike, Richard (editor). Remarkable Blunders, Adver- 
tisoments, and Epitaphs. London: John Heywood....... 
Manchester :...... —N.d. [cirea 1882], fep. 8vo. pp. 160. 

Pulleyn, William,—The work by this author was pub- 
lished about 1826. Mr. A. gives the date as 1830. 

Snow, William. Sepulchral Gleanings;...... London : 
— for, and sold by the compiler (only).—Large 

2mo, pp. 142+2. 

Stone, Mrs. God's Acre: or, Historical Notices re- 
lating to Churchyards......London: John W, Parker & 
Son, West Strand. 1858.—Crown 8vo., xvii, 1-406. 

Tegg, William. Epitaphs, Witty, Grotesque, Elegant, 
&c. Fourth Thousand, London: William Tegg & Co...... 
1876.—Square 8vo, pp. viii, 1-120. Compiled almost 
entirely from Loaring's book of epitaphs. 

D'Arcy Lever. 


Peter Vowett S. ix. 348, 435).—There is 
an error in the notice of Peter Voell, als 
Hooker, given at the latter reference. Anastis, 
daughter of Edward Bridgeman, of Exon, was not 
the second wife of Peter Voell, but was his 
mother. She was second wife of John Hooker, 
first Chamberlain of Exeter, and uncle of the 
author of the Ecclesiastical Polity. I know no- 
thing further of the history of this Peter, from 
whose elder brother Zachary I am descended; nor 
do I know whether Peter Vowel, the Bedfordshire 
schoolmaster, who was hanged at Charing Cross 
(and of whose family your correspondent Mr. 
Maxwett Vowe tt asks, p. 348), was any relation 
of the aforesaid Peter. Mr. Maxwett Vowett 
further asks whether there are any other Vowells 
but those of his own family in existence. I know of 


one of that name (possibly his own, for he gives 
no address), and I will gladly let him know the 
address if he will communicate with me. 

J. D. Hooxer. 


Kew. 


Prince Tite, on Titt S. ix. 309, 434).— 
Ralph’s “famous pamphlet” of Prince Titi, as 
F. G. terms it, might be more fittingly spoken of 
as the famous “ cock-and-bull” story, seeing that 
it was not only never published, but most likely 
never written. Moreover, the exceedingly dubious 
pamphlet, even if it ever existed, seems never 
really to have had the connexion alleged with the 
French fairy tale of Prince Titi (Paris and London, 
1736), copies of which Me. H. H. Gripes says 
he has (and copies of which are in the British 
Museum); nor was the latter written as a satire, or 
history, of Prince Frederick and his father George 
IT., as Mr. Croker’s story has, in part, set forth. 
For an exposure of the entire Prince Titi-Frederick 
eock-and-bull story, see the Rev. Alexander 
Napier’s edition of Boswell’s Johnson Co 
dices), just published. J. W. M. G. 


Levets or THE Merropouis (6 S. ix. 429).— 
Mr. Coteman will find the information he re- 
quires in R. W. Mylne’s Geological and Topo- 
graphical Map ef London and its Environs, pub- 
lished by Stanford in 1858. JAYDEE. 


I have a picture-map giving the levels of the 
principal places in London and the neighbourhood, 
from the canal in St. James’s Park, 5 ft. below high- 
water mark, to “ Jack Straw’s Castle,” 433 ft. above 
it. It was published, September, 1828, by Frede- 
rick Wood, of 28, Queen Street, Brompton, and 
William Moffat, 8, Middle Row, Knightsbridge, 
laod surveyors. I have not seen it elsewhere. 


The diagram described below is hung on the 
wall of our reading-room here. If not convenient 
for Mr. Cotemay to call, I shall be happy to send 
him from it the information he requires :— 

“G trical Landscape, with Tables of the Relative 
Altitudes, calculated from the Trinity High-water Mark 
of the River Thames, to the principal public and other 
Edifices, Parks, Squares, and rvoirs in the Cities of 
London and Westminster and their Environs, from Actual 
Survey and Admeasurement, by Frederick Wood, 28, 
Queen Street, Brompton, and William Moffat, 8, Middle 
Kow, Knightsbridge, Land Surveyors. September, 1823. 

James Drummond. 

Literary and Scientific Institute, Highgate, N. 

{Mr, BE, H. Conurys recommends application to map- 
sellers, of whom he supplies a list.) 


Toremism amore THe Enotisa (6" S. ix. 
429).—Some account of the survivals of this is 
given in Grant Allen's Anglo-Saxon Britain 
(S.P.C.K.), pp. 79-82, where it is said the sugges- 
tion is from Mr, Andrew Lang’s essays prefixed to 
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“ Aristotle's Politics...i. iii. iv. (vii.)...with a trans- 
lation by W. E. Bolland, M.A.,” 1877 ; see espe- 
cially pp. 103-5, where references are given to 
Freeman’s Norman Conquest, i, 420, and Kemble’s 
Beowulf. 

Billing is from bill=a falchion, or hooked two- 
edged sword. Ettmiiller (4.-S. Lexicon, p. 293) 
compares Swerding. P. Zittwoop Rounp. 

Westbourne Park Villas, 


Forserincay Castie ix. 407).—I 
would refer Mr. Sims to an article in the North- 
ampton Mercury of April 27 (contributed by 
Mr. Taylor) for list of views of and references to 
Fotheringhay Castle. F, A. Tous. 

Northampton. 


Ravaces or Rassits §. ix. 427).—Pliny, 
in bk. ix. chap. lv., says:— 

“T% is known for certain that the Islanders of Majorca 

and Minorca made means to the Emperor Augustus 
Cesar, for a power of soldiers to destroy the infinit in- 
crease of Connies among them.” 
And in bk. viii. chap. xxix., he observes: “‘ M. 
Varro writes that there was a towne in Spaine 
undermined by Connies”; and Campbell, in his 
Account of the Balearick Islands, 1719, states: — 

“In the time of Octavius Augustus the Baleares 
despatched an Embassy to the Senate, begging succours 
aguinst the Rabbeta, which having multiplied to an ex- 
cessive number, destroyed the Corn, Plants, and Trees, 
and would not suffer them to live in quiet in these 
Islands...... This cruel Plague came upon them from the 
continent of Spain, as Catullus says.” 

Epwarp Sotty. 


I do not know to what account of the ravages 
of rabbits in the Balearic Islands Mr. Smytue 
Pater can allude, unless it be the following, in 
the second chapter of the third book of Strabo. 
Speaking of Turdetania (another name for Beetica, 
as Gymnesiz Insulz is for the Balearic Islands) he 
says :— 

tov dAcOpiwv Onpiwy oravis tov 
Aaydéewv, ov's AcBypidas 
ayopevovot* Avuaivovrat yap Kai Kai 
oméppara kal Tovto cupPaiver 
tiv 1Bnpiav oyeddv. dtateiver Kai 
péxpt MaccaXias, dy % kal Tas 
ras oixotvtes pec Bev- 
wore ‘Pwpaiovs ywpas 
airnow yap (y'wv 

I do not know whether any more detailed account 
exists; but this seems rather to imply that the 

eares sought other lands from the Romans, 
being driven out by the rayages of the rabbits, 
than that the Roman soldiers destroyed those 
animals for them. However, they certainly seem 
to have suffered from a plague of rabbits, much as 
our Australian colonists do now. 


I have seen a reference to Strabo, 1. iii., which 
I have not by me; but Pliny, N. Z., lL. viii. 
chap. xlv., has:—“ Certum est Balearicos adversus 
proventum eorum auxilium militare a Divo 
Augusto petisse.” The account in Strabo appears 
to be a longer one than this, Ep. MarsHa.u. 


It is Strabo who says that some of the Balearic 
Islands were so overrun by rabbits that the inha- 
bitants had to call in the Romans to help to keep 
them down. The rabbit was a device of Spain on 
coins and medals, ¢.g., on a coin of Hadrian. 
Hispania is represented on the reverse, with a 
rabbit in front of her. Cf. Catullus, xxxvii. 18, 
“ Cuniculose Celtiberia fili.” 

F. Sr. J. Taackeray. 

{Mr. W. J. Brecon supplies a translation from Bohn’s 
“ Classical Library” of the passage which Mr, Souiy 
quotes from Philemon Holland, and an interesting 
description which follows of the use of ferrets for the 
purpose of catching them, R. ©. A. P. gives the re- 
quired reference to Strabo, bk, iii. chap. v., and adds 
the passage from Pliny supplied by other correspondents. 
In Holland's translation, Adam Islip, 1601, Majorca and 
Minorca are written Majoricke and Minoricke, vol. i, 
p. 232. Con, Mauer and W. P. H. 8. supply also refer- 
ences to Pliny. | 


Tree or Linerty (6" §. ix. 320).—The answer 
to my query is not satisfactory. What is said in 
Phrase and Fable is known to me, but I deny its 
correctness. Dr. Brewer says: “The Americans 
of the United States planted poplars and other 
trees during the War of Independence as symbols 
of growing freedom.” Will Dr. Brewer, or some 
one else, send to “N. & Q.” the proof that poplars 
were in any case trees of liberty? ‘The tree of 
liberty in Boston was an elm (Memorial Hist., 
vol, iii. pp. 12 and 159). in Braintree it was a 
button-wood (Works of J. Adams, ii. 194), in 
Providence it was an elm (Rhode Island Hist. 
Coll., vol. v. p. 222), &c. In Harper’s Magazine 
(vol. xxiv. p. 721 et seq.) an account is given of 
American historical trees. Among those mentioned, 
besides several varieties of oak and elm, are the 
pear, willow, weeping-willow, white-wood, tulip, 
pine, balm of Gilead, apple, magnolia, sycamore, 
black walnut, pecan, and cypress. But the poplar 
is unmentioned. One reason the poplar was not 
planted was that few or none of the Americans 
had any poplars to plant—that is, none of the 
Lombardies, the only variety that has ever 
figured anywhere as the tree of liberty. Watson, 
in his Annals of Philadelphia (vol. i. p. 414), says 
the first Lombardy poplars in that city were 
planted in 1790 by Bingham, and the first in the 
suburb of Woodlands six years before, and that 
the plants were from England. I should be glad 
to find notice of any American Lombardies of an 
earlier period. The American trees of liberty 
were not usually planted as such, but trees already 


W. T. Lyxy. 
Blackheath. 


grown and favourably situated were christened at 
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will by sons of liberty. The idea of such trees 
may have been derived from America by the 
French. The choice of the Lombardy poplar, 
however, for the tree of liberty was not borrowed 
from the New World. In Carlyle’s French Revo- 
lution the earliest mention of a liberty tree (vol. i. 
p. 345) is at the Feast of Pikes, July 14. It is 
said to have been sixty feet high. The nature of 
its wood is not mentioned. The Lombardy poplar 
is called the tree of liberty by Carlyle for the first 
time (vol. ii. p. 62) at the convocation of June 20, 
1790. My question is, When, why, and how was 
the Lombardy poplar selected as the tree of 
freedom? After the French Revolution that 
plar was extensively planted in the United 
Beaten, in my opinion as a token of sympathy 
with French revolutionists. Who will show me 
that it was so planted before? Proof that my 
opinion as to the rise and progress of poplar 
planting in America is well or ill founded will be 
equally welcome tome. From Chambers’s Edin- 
burgh Journal (vol. liii. p. 461) I learn that the 
first French “ Arbre de la Liberté” was planted at 
Cirray, May 1, 1790, &c. But that tree was an 
oak. My question, when and why the poplar was 
adopted as, by way of eminence, the tree of liberty, 
remains—but I hope will not long remain—un- 
answered. James D. Butver. 
Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A, 


GrantLtey ayp Macryw (6" §. ix. 
429).—The following account of the duel is taken 
from Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie’s Memoir of 
William Maginn, which is prefixed to vol. v. 
of Noctes Ambrosiane (New York, 1863), pp. ix 
and x:— 

“An article in Fraser for August, 1836, severely 

rsonal on a novel written by the Hon. Grantley 
Berkeley, led to a duel between that person and Maginn. 
Berkeley, a large and powerful man, went to Fraser's 
shop, met the publisher there, closed the door, and while 
Craven Berkeley (his brother) kept watch, beat the un- 
fortunate bibliopole (a small and infirm man, in bad 
health) with the butt end of a loaded whip, planting the 
blows upon the head and neck. On this Maginn in- 
formed Berkeley that it was he who had written the 
offensive critique, and in the duel which ensued each 
party fired three shots, quitting the ground without ex- 
changing a word. For the assault upon Fraser a jury 


made Berkeley pay 100/. damages.” 
G. F. R. B. 


The duel between Dr. Maginn and the Hon. 
G. Berkeley was not forced on the latter on be- 
half of L. E. Landon, but was in consequence of 
one of “ The Doctor's” articles, a review of a novel 
entitled Berkeley Castle, in the January number 
of Fraser's Magazine, 1836. Maginn was sup- 

to be deeply attached to “L. E. L.,” and 
hardly likely, therefore, to “injure a defenceless 
woman,” as stated in “ N. & Q.,” ante, p. 429; and 
further it may be remarked that “whatever were 


the terms on which he stood to that gifted and 


fascinating creature, certain it is the strongest 
friendship existed between them, and on her 
death he appeared inconsolable.” Miss Landon 
died in 1838 and Dr. Maginn in 1842.— 
“ Barring drink and the girls, I ne’er heard a sin: 
Many worse, better few, than bright broken Maginn,” 
John Gibson Lockhart. 
Vide also Webb’s Irish Biography ; The Book of 
Days, vol. ii.; The Maclise Portrait Gallery; 
Timbs’s Later Wits and Humourists. 
Henry G. Hops. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


There is, I think, no room for “L. E. L.” in 
this story of a duel, and certainly no reason for 
bringing in the poor lady’s name. The Hon. G. F. 
Berkeley in 1836 published a most absurd novel 
called Berkeley Castle. In the August number 
of Fraser, 1836, it was savagely reviewed. The 
whole tone of the review was bad and ruffianly. 
Mr, Berkeley and his brother went to the shop of 
Fraser the publisher; one kept the door and the 
other beat him literally almost to death. Dr. 
Maginn then avowed the authorship of the review, 
and the duel took place, with, I believe, no blood- 
shed. Mr. Fraser brought an action for damages 
against Grantley Berkeley, and recovered 100), 
This was not much, since he died of the effect of 
the assault within the year. But there was a 
strong feeling at the time that the ferocious per- 
sonalities of the press required some curb, 

A. H. Curistiz, 


CunnincnAme Famity (6 §S. viii. 517; ix, 
417).— From the Archeological Collections, re- 
cently published, of Ayr and Wigton, I find that 
over a window in one of the earlier aisles of 
Kilbirnie Church are cut the armorial bearings of 
the name of Cunninghame, from which it appears 
that William was the seventh Earl of Glencairn, 
T. S. C. has it that James was the name of the 
seventh. Am I correct in stating that Andrew, 
second son of William, fourth Earl, was the first 
of the house of Corshill, and that Sir William 
Cunninghame, Bart., M.P., would, as the direct 
descendant of the said earl, be heir to the earldom 
of Glencairn ? Atrrep Cas, Jonas. 


Dictionary or Low Latin (6 S. ix. 349, 411). 
—A very pardonable inadvertence on the part of a 
correspondent (p. 412) makes the Lexicon Manuale 
of Maigne d’Arnis appear only half as handy as it 
really is. The book contains not 2335 pages, but 
2335 columns, each page consisting of two — 

us. 


Ecuirses or THE Sun (6% S. ix. 390, 439).— 
I quite agree with Mr. W. T. Lynn that the lines 
are very vague; still, there is the possibility of an 
eclipse that would fix the date at which the play 
was performed. I say performed, for Mr. Lynx 


has taken the date of publication as his premise, 
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whereas that was some six or seven years after. 
Not having the book, might I ask him to kindly 
refer to the years 1591-5? From other passages I 
should fix upon 1593—a year given in one place by 
J. P. Collier, though in two others he somewhat 
strangely gives 1592. Br. Nicwoison, 


Nores on Mr. A. Smytue Patmer’s “ Forx- 
Eryrmotocy” (6S. ix. 303,391,437).— Davy Jones's 
locker, p. 93.—At this reference I have adopted 
the view that the nautical phrase “‘ gone to Davy 
Jones’s locker” may originally have been “gone 
to Jonah’s locker,” 4. ¢., to the belly of the whale, 
said of one gone to the bottom, drowned, or dead. 
I have since met with a passage in Bp. Andrewes’s 
Ninety-Siz Sermons, 1628, p. 515 (fol.), which 
seems to lend some probability to this suggestion: 

“Of any, that hath beene in extreme perill, we use 
to say; he hath beene where Ionas was ; by Iona’s going 
downe the Whales throat, by Him againe comming 
forth of the Whales mouth, we expresse, we even point 
out the greatest extremity, and the greatest deliverance 
that can be.” 

Can any instances be given of the familiar use of 
the expression referred to by the bishop? 
A. Suyrac Pater. 

Woodford, Essex. 


Source or Story Wantep (6" viii. 368). 
—In a reply about “The Dean of Badajos ” (ante, 
p. 352) the writer says that the story inquired 
for is probably from the Persian Tales of P. de la 
Croix, and gives a reference also to Godwin’s 
Lives of the Necromancers, pp. 257 et seg. Perhaps 
some one will verify the above references. As to 
the alleged fact of a long series of adventures 
taking place in a moment or two, there is a curious 
passage implying the same in the letters of 
Philostratus:—“’Ey Ta BrAEhapa 
xpovov. Heri quum palpebras clausissem, ita 
tamen ut placide nictarem tantum, longum tempus 
putabam preterisse” (Epist. lix., p. 483, of the 
Epistolographi Greci, Paris, Didot, 1873). 

W. E. Boucxtey. 

[The author of Histoire de la Sultane de Perse et des 
Vieirs, Les Mitle-et-un Jours, Contes Persans, &c., is 
Frangois Petis de la Croix. His father’s name was 
Francois Petis. The Bibliographer’s Manual mentions 
him under the name La Croix, and calls him Petit. This 
error has nothing to do with the question, but is worthy 
of being pointed out. We have sought for the story in 
so much of Les Mille-ct-un Jowrs as is given in the 
Cabinet des Fées, and have failed to find it. ] 


Reciprocity (6 ix. 406).—It is quite true 
that this word made its appearance about the 
period alluded to. Johnsoa does not give the 
word ; but George Mason, who attempted a supple- 
ment (1801) to Johnson, to correct palpable errors 
and supply omissions, gives it together with a 
quotation from Blackstone, and he defines it “ re- 


with an assertion that he has heard the introduc- 
tion attributed to “ Lord Shelburne when Secretary 
of State, which he first was in 1766.” Blackstone’s 
preface to the Commentaries is dated Nov. 2, 1765, 
so that he must have written the word before Lora 
Shelburne spoke it. J. C. calls the legitimate 
word reciprocation, and Webster gives it as 
synonymous with reciprocity. It is not; reciproca- 
tion is an act of returning. The termination ity 
means quality or power of. returning, so that re- 
ciprocalness would be the nearer synonym. Why 
all this noise? The word is better, anyhow, than 
reciprocality. C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Tae Wortp created Marcu 25 (6 §, ix. 
365).—In a reprint of an old calendar which I saw 
lately in a Roman paper a day was named for 
commemorating the creation, but I am not sure 
that it was March 25. The day that Noah came 
out of the ark, however, was noted as May 22. 

R. H. Busk. 


Carrey Famity §. ix. 69, 329, 413).—It 
scems a strange coincidence that there is a place in 
Stirlingshire, Scotland, called Castle Cary, and in 
the Falkirk Roll of Arms (edited by James Green- 
street) the name of Pipard appearsas Ralph, Baron 
Pipard, 1309, summoned to Parliament 1299-1302, 
Judhaél de Totness, otherwise De Mayenne, a 
Breton noble who held the manor of Blachaton, or 
Blagdon-Pipard, in Devon, it would seem, adopted 
the name of Pipard as his surname, in accordance 
with the practice of the age. T. W. ©. 


This family is no doubt of Norman origin. The 
name Kareye occurs in the Magni Rotuli Scaccarit 
Normannie. One Islarion (Hilary) Careye was 
present at the consecration of a church in Guernsey 
in 1129. This surname reappears as Querée in 
the island of Jersey. In a Jersey family document 
now in my possession, dated 1545, a Nicollas 
Carée fitz Collyn Carée is mentioned. In all later 
documents the form Querée is adopted. A branch 
of the Guernsey family seems to have settled in 
Jersey in the early part of the sixteenth century. 
The variation in the spelling of the British forms 
of the surname, viz., Carey and Cary, carries no 
significance. The same thing occurs in many 
other surnames, such as §$tacy and Stacey, Amy 
and Amey, &c. In ecclesiastical records (of course 
in Latin) this name is sometimes rendered as 
Karite. The meaning of the name would seem to 
be fond or loving. C. W. Anter. 


Tutt, Parnter §. ix. 389).—I procured 
about thirty-five years ago an excellent picture by 
this painter, Sin. by 7in., of rural character, 
plainly and firmly inscribed on the panel onthe 
back, “ N. T. Tull, 38, Park St, Camden Town,” - 

Tuomas WARNER, 
Cirencester, 


ciprocal obligation,” Todd (1818) follows it up 
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Hamittron (6" ix. 408). —If 
your correspondent A. V., who inquires regarding 
some members of the Hamiltons of Raploch, writes 
to Mr. Andrew Hamilton, farmer, Quarter, near 
Hamilton, N.B., I think he will get the informa- 
tion desired. Joun T. Barris, 


Corrow anp Sermour’s “Gamesters” (6% 
ix. 321, 381).—In reply to Mr. Jutiay Mar- 
SHALL’s inquiry as to whether there is a later 
edition of The Compleat Gamester than that of 
1725, I write to say that I have a copy of the sixth 
edition* of 1726, “ with additions”; it wants the ex- 

lanation and the frontispiece, though it appears to 

ve had a leaf torn out before the title. It has, 
between the contents and body of the work, a leaf 
with a list of “Books printed for J. Wilford at 
the three Flower-de-Luces in Little Britain.” This 
copy contains, in the following order: Title, Epistle 
to the Reader, Contents, List of Books, and 224 
pages. The contents are, namely :—Of Gaming in 
General, The Character of the Gamester, 1-19; 
Ombre, Primero, Basset, Picquet, Lanterloo, 
English Raff and Honours and Whist, French 
Raff, Bragg, Cribbidge, Putt and The High Game, 
Gleek, All-Fours, Five Cards, Costly Colours, 
Bone-ace, Wit and Reason, The Art of Memory, 
Plain Dealing, Queen Nazareen, Penneech, Post 
and Pair, Bankafalet, Beast, pp. 21-99 ; Games 
within the Tables—Verquere, Grand Trick-Track, 
Irish, Back-Gammon, Tick-tack, Doublets, Sice- 
ace, Ketch Dolt, 99-115; Games without the 
Tables—Of Inn and Inn, Passage, Hazzard, The 
warlike Game at Chess, Billiards, pp. 116-162 ; 
A Supplement to the Games upon Cards, contain- 
ing some diverting fancies and tricks upon the 
same, pp. 162-169 ; The Gentleman’s Diversion, 
&c., Riding, Racing, Archery, Cock - fighting, 
Bowling, pp. 169-224. On the inside of the cover 
is written in pencil, “4/6 by Cotton.” The treatise 
on chess is copiously annotated and corrected, and 
the same hand has drawn in pen and ink a sketch 
of a chess-board showing the positions of the pieces. 

EpwarD Swinburne. 
Leigh House, Bradford-on-Avon. 


Pair Straynore (6" §. ix. 429).— Philip 
Stanhope, natural son by Madame du Bouchet of 
the fourth Earl of Chesterfield, was envoy to the 
Court of Dresden, was born 1732, and died 1768. 


* The full title of this sixth edition is :—“ The | Com- 
pleat Gamester : | or, Full and Easy | Instructions | For 
laying at above | Twenty several Games | upon the | 

ds ; | with | Variety of Diverting Fanciesand | Tricks 
upon the same, now first added. | As likewise at | All the 
Games on the Tables | together with | The Royal Game 
of Chess, and Billiards. | To which is added, | the Gentle- 
man’s diversion in the Arts | and Mysteries of Riding, 
Racing, Ar| chery, Cock - fighting and The 
Sixth Edition with Additions, | London : | printed for J. 
Wilford at the Three Golden | Flower-de-Luces in Little 

ritain, 1726.” 


He married Eugenia Peters, who was said to be 

natural daughter to an Irish gentleman named 

Domville. Phey had two sons, Philip and Charles, 

whose descendants I am unable to trace. See 

“N. & Q.,” 6" 8. vi. 388 ; Atheneum, October 2, 

1875. OC. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Philip Stanhope, to whom Lord Chesterfield’s 
celebrated Letters were addressed, was the ille- 
gitimate son of that nobleman and a French lady 
who went by the name of Madame du Bouchet, 
Philip Stanhope made a mésalliance with a person 
named Eugenia Peters, who after his death sold 
the MSS. of the Letters for 1,575/., not a bad 
price for those days. He left by her two sons, 
both of whom died unmarried. See Lord Mahon’s 
introduction to his edition of the Letters. 
E. 


Usiquariays (6 §, ix. 448).—The question 
is one I should be glad to see answered, for there 
existed in Barbadoes during the latter half of the 
last century a society or club of Ubiquarians, and 
my maternal grandfather, Mr. Gibbes Walker 
Jordan, was at one time president of it. I found 
some time back among family a agg a copy of an 
address he had made to this y. It was care- 
fully written, and somewhat eloquent in praise 
of Ubiquarianism, and its position before the 
world, but I could not make out whether or not 
it was meant as a piece of somewhat gradiloquent 
banter, or as seriously maintaining a lofty character 
for Ubiquarians. I found, however, that it was 
impossible to discover any raison d’étre for the 
society, or what the order proposed to itself. 

Gisses Ricavp. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Surely Ubiquarians are the same as Ubiqui- 
tarians or Ubiquists—“ A name,” says Mr. Percy 
Smith, in his Glossary of Terms and Phrases, 
“applied to those Lutherans who hold that the 
body of Christ is present in the Eucharist, by the 
ubiquity or omnipresence of His humanity.” 

G. F. R. B. 


Ubiquarians or Ubiquitarians, “a small German 
sect, originated by John Brentius about 1560, who 
asserted that the body of Christ was present every- 
where (ubique).” Haydn’s Dictionary of 
Dates, 8. v. Frepx. Rvue. 


Otp Proverss (6 §. ix. 466).—I think a fair 
selection of old proverbs may be found in Hazlitt’s 
English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, which 
should certainly be consulted before such in- 
accurate renderings as those already furnished are 
offered to the public. I protest, for about the 
hundredth time, against the slipshod method of 
quoting a mere author’s name, without any in- 
dication of the work of that author in which the 


alleged quotation may be found. Thus the first 
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uotation, “Every honest miller has golden 
thumbs: Chaucer,” is quite wrong. Chaucer 
never said it. The allusion is to his Prologue, 
1. 563, the wording of which is very different ; 
see the note on the line in Morris’s edition. On 
the other hand, Hazlitt gives the form “ An honest 
miller has a golden thumb,” and refers to A 
Hundred Mery Tales, No. 10. No one has ever 
given any older reference. 

If we are to have old een, let them be such 
as Hazlitt has not already given; and let us 
have accurate quotations and exact references, 
wherever such are to be had. A quotation with- 
out a reference is like a geological specimen of 
unknown locality. Watrter W. Sxeart. 


Miscellanecus; 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


n's Dictionary of Painters and Enoravers. Edited 
by Robert Edmund Graves. New Edition. Parts I. 
tolV. (Bell & Sons.) 

Tue reproach under which England has long suffered 
of having no general biographical dictionary worthy of 
the name loses a portion of its sting when account is 
taken of the excellence of special or class biographies. 
Among these a foremost place is claimed by Bryan's 
Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, of which a new 
and much improved edition is now being issued by 
Messrs. George Bell & Sons. The first edition of Bryan 
was published in two volumes, 4to., in 1816, at a high 
price. Its value was recognized, and it succeeded in dis- 
placing all previous compilations, such as the dictionary 
of Pilkington, and establishing itself as an authority. 
Thirty-three ) ears elapsed, however, before a new edition, 
edited and enlarged by Mr. George Stanley, was given to 
the world by Mr. H. G. Bohn. In 1873 a third edition, 
so far as we can ascertain an exact reprint of the previous, 
was issued by Messrs. George Bell & Sons, to whom we 
are indebted for the four parts of a new edition which 
are now before us. Ful! testimony to the utility of the 
work is furnished in the diminishing intervals between 
the appearances of the successive editions, So far as 
regards fulness of information, disposition of materials, 
the value of the critical estimate, and the general treat- 
ment the reissue is practically a new and a greatly 
superior book, Some such change as has been made 
was, of course, requisite. In the thirty-five years which 
have elapsed since the publication of Bohn's enlarged 
edition a change all but complete has come over public 
taste with regard to fine arts, Painters the mention of 
whose names would have excited surprise in a cultivated 
assemblage are now popular with a public that may almost 
be called general, and a generation of new painters has 
sprung into existence and celebrity. In the first six 
letters of the alphabet, with which the new issue deals, 
abundant illustration of improvement is afforded. A 
meagre notice of little more than a third of a column 
is in the earlier edition afforded Botticelli ; in the second, 
under the head of Filipepi, apart from the biographical 
notice, which is extended to thrice the length, a column 
and a fraction are devoted to a list of his works in the 
pablic and private galleries of Europe. Against three 
painters or engravers of the name of Boulanger in the 
earlier edition are to be opposed six in the second. In 
the case of Pieter de Hooch, called in the earlier edition 
Peter de Hooge, the biography is shortened by the 
omission of the critical portion which ranked him below 


Mieris and Gerard Dow. In the place of this whimsical 
estimate is supplied a full list of his few works, a third 
of which, it is pleasant to think, are in London. The 
date of assumed birth is carried back—on we know not 
what authority—from 1643, at which it has always stood, 
to 1632, The most complete change of front is, perha; 
made in the life of William Blake. Not only are the 
sentences in which his works are spoken of—much as the 
writings of Shakspeare are described by Voltaire—as 
things that ‘‘ sometimes astonish by their sublimity, and 
at others excite pity or contempt by their extravagance 
or absurdity,” replaced by a judici estimate, but an 
account of the life as full as is to be hoped replaces the 
scanty "gy which had no pretence to rank as a 
biography. To lapse of time, and consequent loss by 
death, may be attributed the first appearance of bio- 
ax of Cruikshank, Clint, the Chalons, David Cox, 

. W. Cooke, Etty, Egg, Hippolyte Chevalier (known as 
Gavarni), Delaroche, Delacroix, Doré, and many others. 

he general improvement that is effected as regards both 
painters and engravers may be ascertained by turning to 
such articles as those on Francois Boucher, Charles 
Clément Bervic, Ferdioand Bol, Jacques Callot, and a 
score others. The more important biographies have all 
been rewritten, and the book is, for the first time, 
brought up to the requirements of the age. Less than a 
quarter has as yet appeared. Should the succeeding 
numbers keep up to the level of those now issued, the 
success of the new edition seems assured, Very far 
from slight is the labour involved in a task of this kind, 
and Mr. Graves is to be congratulated on the manner in 
which it has been executed, 


English Dialect Words of the Eighteenth Century as 
shown in the “ Universal Etumological Dictionary” of 
Nathanie Bailey. Edited by William E, A. Axon. 
(English Dialect society. ) 

A Glossary of Hampshire Words and Phrases. Compiled 
and Edited by the Rev. Sir William H. Cope, 
(Same Society.) 

Batiey's Dictionary was once a fashionable book. John- 

son used it it as the basis of his collections. It was the 

most handy and complete word list he could procure, 

The far more learned work of him whom it was fashion- 

able in days gone by to call “ the great lexicographer ” 

did not at once destroy the popularity of Bailey ; and 

even to the present time Bailey's Dictionary has value for 

specialists, as giving a very good eighteenth century 
vocabulary, and because it contains a multitude of dialect 
words not to be found elsewhere. Mr. Axon has done 
ua no little service by extracting the dialect matter and 
giving us it severed from the mass of current English 
words in which it is imbedded. The work has been done 
very carefully. If there be an error it is certainly not 
on the side of exclusion. We could pick out scores of 
words which, to our thinking, are in no sense dialectic, 
On one page we meet with chrysom and cion. The first 
ought to be in every English dictionary, and the other 
is only the ignorant spelling of some seventeenth or 
eighteenth century gardener, It is explained by Bailey 
as a botanical term, meaning ‘‘a young shoot, sprig, 
sucker,” and, as Mr. Axon points out, is merely a mistake 
for scion. We can easily excuse a few unnecessary in- 
sertions of this kind for the sake of the large store of 
good dialect words which are now for the first time 
given us in a handy form. Many of these have a curious 
history, such as Bailey can never have guessed at. Some 
have now, in all probability, perished, and are only 
known because they have had the good fortune to be 
catalogued by him. Others, which have lived on the 
lips of the common people, bave been raised from their 
low estate, and are now admitted into the highest society, 
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When Bailey wrote shunt was only a vulgar word, mean- 
ing to shove, which any judicious instructor of youth 
would have rebuked his pupils for using. Fashionable 
people would not have understood it, or, if they had, 
would have veiled their knowledge under the densest 
cloud of assumed ignorance, Time passed on; George 
Stephenson invented the locomotive, and he, or some of 
his gibordinates, took up the homely word and made 
it good English. A long and instructive essay might 
be written on this word alone, and there are many 
others the study of which would be equally instructive. 
Mr. Axon has a genuine liking for good Nathaniel 
Bailey, in which we cordially share. He has been at no 
little trouble to work out for his readers a sketch of his 
life and position in the world, and has given what seems 
to be a complete list of his works. It is not probable 
that the dictionary will be ever reprinted, but we believe 
that Mr. Axon’s collection of excerpts will become a 
standard work among those who are interested in the 
folk-speech. 

Sir William Cope’s Glossary is a useful addition to 
the series. The collection seems to be full, and the 
meanings of the terms are, so far as we are able to 
judge, well explained. We should have been glad of 
more examples from the lips of those who at present 
speak the Hampshire form of English. We have one 
fault, and one only, to find, and that is with the title. 
It iscalled A Glossary of Hampshire Words and Phrases. 
The meaning is to us clear enough, but it will mislead 
persons who have not studied dialect. They will go 
away with the notion that Sir William Cope thinks all 
the words that he has gathered are peculiar to Hamp- 
shire. Of course, as no one knows better than the 
author, this is not the case. Why, then, did he 
not call his book “A Glossary of Words and Phrases 
used in Hampshire”? There would then have been no 
ambiguity. To assert that waps is a Hampshire word 
seems to imply that it is peculiar to that county. To 
say that it is used in Hampshire does not deprive North- 
umberland or Nottinghamshire of the joint posseasion 
of this genuine bit of Anglo-Saxon (weps), which has 
been corrupted in the current English into wasp. 


Le Livre for June 10 contains an interesting account by 
M. Alfred Bégis of the persecution of journalists during 
“La Terreur,” and one by M. L. Derome on the dis- 
credit in France that has fallen on books written in 
Latin. The illustrations include a representation of a 
fine binding in silver repoussé. 


Mr. J. H. Rovunp has reprinted from Collectanea 
Genealogica, part xiii, his paper “On the Barony of 
Ruthven of Freeland.” As this subject was debated in 
our columns, some of qur genealogical readers may be 
glad to heer of the continuation of the controversy. 

In the “ Oblong Shilling Series” Messrs. Field & Tuer 
have issued John Oldcastle’s Guide for Literary Be- 
ginners, the aim of which is evident from the title; 
Journalistic Jumbles, an account of newspaper blunders ; 
and Decently and in Order, hints on the performance of 
morning and evening prayer. 

Massas. Kroan & Co, have published in pamphlet 
form Emendations and Renderings of Passages in the 
Poetical Works of John Milton. Une or two of the sug- 


- gestions are clear-sighted and important. 


Messas. B. & J. F. Meenan, of Bath, have issued a 
catalogue of a large number of original editions of 
Dickens, Lamb, Byron, &c., and other works now in 
request with the latest generation of bibliophiles. 


Tue July number of the Antiquarian Magazine will 
contain, inter alia, an article on the old toil-house at 


Great Yarmouth, now under restoration, by Mr. E. P, 
Loftus Brock, F.S.A.; and the completion of the Rev, H. 
Moore's paper on the “Characters of the Wars of the 


Rotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

C. A. Warp.— 

“ The waies through which my wearie steps I guyde 

In this delightfull land of Faéry” 
are, with the substitution of delightfull for “ religious,” 
in Spenser, They are the opening lines of the introduc- 
tion to canto vi. 

Ricuard C. Rawttys (“ Remarkable Longevity ”).— 
We are obliged by your communication. The question 
of longevity and that of centenarianism have been so 
thrashed out and lead to discussion so interminable, we 
are obliged by considerations of space to decline, except 
under very special conditions, to reopen them. 

F. J. Huwt.—It is possible to speak at the rate of 
two hundred words a minute, but, like the fastest speed 
on railways, it is seldom long maintained. One hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and fifty words would be 
much more comfortable to hearers as well as speaker. 

8S. W. Torrrxc.—According to derivation the & in 
hospital ia silent, but custom is rapidly substituting an 
aspirate in this and one or two similar words, 

Tuomas (“ Brave Switzer "’).—Ulrich Zwingle, 
or Zwinglius, the Swiss Reformer, 

Epwarp (“ A Welshman’s Pedigree ").—Cul- 
peper, stating that “this furious biting herb [the com- 
mon buttercup] has as many names as would fill a 
Welshman’s pedigree,” refers to the habit jocosely 
assigned to the Welshman of tracing his descent from 
prehistoric ancestors. 

R. R. (“Letter of Napoleon”).—Will, if possible, 
make room for it when the pressure of matters already 
in hand is diminished. 

M. M. Cuarx (“Pouring oil,” &c.).—There is no 
decisive anawer to this question, which presents itself 
every three or four weeks, 

W. C, Crornier.—*“ Lord Montacute” will appear 
shortly. 

T. McB, (“ Repetition of Obituary Notices ”).—Your 
query in its present shape is too personal for insertion. 

Ros Ror (“ Elgin ”’).—The g in the name is hard. 

W. 8, D.—Consult a book of etiquette. 

Corriaenpum.—P. 471. col. 2, 1. 9, reverse the order 
of March 12, a.p. 1, and Jan. 9, B,0. 3, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


* 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


NOTICE. 


| For Seaside and Railway Reading. 


NOW READY, 


THE 


EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER 


OF 


. ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


l- Containing 

y TALES BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 

y PRICE SIXPENCE. 

if 

¥ ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
? Is sold in Monthly Parts and in Weekly Numbers. 

ler Subscribers’ Copies can be forwarded direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
e Terms for Subscription and Postage: 

nd WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. for the Year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. éd. 
rs Post- Office Orders should be made payable to Mr, Henry WALKER. 

and 


Sold also at all the Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers. 
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